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 - family’s good health is your life’, 
gvreatest joy » ++ your most priceless 
possession. Protect your good health 


by sensible living, good medical 


care... and avoid accidents. 
. ) 
] 0 ¥ Protect your family. too, with 
« dependable ‘protection against big 


hospital and medical expenses caused 
oredte vA 1) ) by sickness and meen sl 
ro « J J the thousands of families now enrolled 
ils in the WHITE CROSS PLAN. It pays 
up to $10.00 per day per person for 
100 days in hospital, plus many 
other valuable medical. surgical and 


lost-time benefits. Costs only a 


J " 
rn few cents a day. 


THE WHITE CROSS PLAN offers 
these four types of protection: 


1. Hospital-Surgical, 2. Sickness-and- 
I Ht 


Mee \e \ccident, 3. Medical-Surgical. and 
PX ~ me S 1. Life Insurance. You may select the 
} , & exact protection that fits your 


family needs. 


WHITE CROSS PLAN 


Issued by 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 
Chicago 30, Hlinois 







THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


(Twe volumes, boxed) 
Original Price: $18.50 
Members’ Price: $6.75 















for those who want the finest 
in Painting—Music—T beatre—Poetry 
Architecture—Dance—Sculpture 


, & are cordially invited to become 
a member of The Seven Arts Book Society, 
and to begin your membership with the 
REMBRANDT, the DAUMIER or any of the 
other distinguished books pictured on this page 
_at notable savings to you. 


The Harvard University Press two-volume REMBRANDT by the noted 
authority, Jakob Rosenberg (one entire volume is devoted to 281 full-page 
gravure reproductions) ; the large DAUMIER with 240 lithographs by the French 
master in their original size; Maurice Seymour’s lovely BALLET containing 
the noted photographer’s own choice of pictures from his collection of 
more than 4000 ballet photographs; the superb GUERNICA of 
PABLO PICASSO published by Curt Valentin—these are only a few 
of the fine library volumes now available to members of 
The Seven Arts Book Society . . . in the PUBLISHERS” ORIGINAL 
epiTions, even though the special price to members 
is considerably less than their price elsewhere. 


List Price: $12.50 
Members’ Price: $6.75 


Now you can obtain the most distinguished 
and beautiful books in the arts... 

















List Price: $5.00 


members’ Price: $3.50 ag is why The Seven Arts Book Society has been formed—to bring to a select 


and discriminating audience these expensive and beautiful books at prices you can 

afford. By banding together in this unique book society, we are able to accomplish substantial 
economies, with no sacrifice whatsoever as to quality. Thus, the original price of the 

REMBRANDT is $18.50, but as a member you pay only $6.75—an actual saving of $11.75. 


Begin your membership now with any of the books pictured on this page, or listed in 
the coupon below. (There is, however, some urgency involved, as a number of these 
books are in strictly limited supply.) You may take as few as 4 selections a year 
and still enjoy all the advantages of membership. Each month you receive, FREE, the 
Society’s illustrated brochure, describing the forthcoming selection and other books avail- 
able to members. You accept only the books you want—and you save on every book you take. 


Save up to 50% and more on the books you cherish! 


$5.50 


List Price: $10.00 


Members’ Price: Your name and address in the coupon below will enroll you as a member. 





THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y 
Please enroll me as a member. | will accept a minimum of 4 selections a year, 

which | may choose from the Society’s illustrated brochures sent to me free each 

month. | may cancel my membership at any time after taking 4 books. 

Also send me the book(s) | have checked below at the 

















special membership price given for each book (plus 24¢ RETAIL MEMBERS’ 
postage ond handling). PRICE PRICE 
REMBRANDT. By Jokob Rosenberg. . . 6 6m 0s. = 6 eee 
DAUMIER. Introduction by Bernard Lemonn . oe a aan 
GUERNICA-PICASSO. Introduction by Alfred H. Borr, yo ee ee 
BALLET. By Maurice Seymour. . 10.00 5.50 
COMPLETE WALT WHITMAN. Introduction by ‘Malcolm ‘Cowley . 8.50 4.50 
THIS | SAW: Life and Times of GOYA. By Antonine Valientin 5.00 3.50 
FONTAINE’S FABLES. Illustrated by Alexander Calder . 8.50 4.50 
AMERICAN BUILDING. By James Morston Fifch. . . 5.00 2.00 
ROMAIN ROLLAND’S ESSAYS ON MUSIC. 5.00 2.00 
se SE a a a — 
(please print) 
ADDRESS a inbiane 
List Price: $15.00 city ZONE —__STATE__ — 
Members’ Price: $6.50 (Prices slightly higher in Canada) 17-1 
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“A vastly enjoyable song-and-dance antic 
put on with humorous perfection.” 


—BROOKS ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 


pntiemen 
(rel 
Donde 


ZIEGFELD THEA., 54 St. & 6 Ave. 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 





’a, PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERS: ciN 2nd 


present in ossociotion with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


; South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 


Adapted trom A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ““TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’* 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 

Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mieizines 


? with MYRON McCORMICK 
: MAJESTIC THEA., 44 St. W. of B’way 
\Z Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





“A REAL HAPPY TIME!" —Barnes, Her-Trib. 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


A New Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 
Based on the Book of the Some Name 
by Robert Fontaine 
Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
PLYMOUTH THEA., W.45 St. - Mats. Wed. & Sat. 














“PRICELESS” “WONDROUS” “ENCHANTING” 


—ATKINSON —BARNES —CHAPMAN 


JEAN BORIS 


ARTHUR KARLOFF 


in J. M. BARRIE'S 


PETER PAN 


Music and Lyrics by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
Production Staged by JOHN BURRELL 
Associate Director WENDY TOYE 


ST. JAMES Theatre, 44th St., West of B’way 
Evs. exc, Sun. & Mon, 8:40, Mats. Sun., Thurs, & Sat. 
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Tue Day or THE Locust. By Nathan- 
ael West. New Directions. $1.50. 

The revival of interest in Nathanael 
West continues without pause a de- 
cade after his death. The French and 
British seem to have been slightly 
ahead of us in rediscovering West, but 
Americans have honored him with re- 
cent critical articles and with a reprint 
of his savage book of sketches, “Miss 
Lonelyhearts.” New 
Richard Gehman, who contributes a 
very informative preface, have now 
given us his only real novel, which is 
also his most important book. West’s 
“Dream Life of Balso Snell” is a sur- 
realistic hodgepodge; “A Cool Mil- 
lion” is an extravagant burlesque of 
the American success story, in the 
manner of West’s brother-in-law, S. J. 
Perelman. “Miss Lonelyhearts” makes 
no pretense at a plot in its episodic 
account of the proprietor of an “ad- 
vice” column. Alone among West’s 
writings, “The Day of the Locust” 
professes to be a novel. 

Irregular in detailing the consecu- 
tive actions of its main characters, a 
little loose in handling such niceties of 
fiction technique as point of view, 
“The Day of the Locust” comes by its 
chaos honestly. Its seeming chaos of 
subject and technique is justly derived 
from the chaotic community which it 
describes — Hollywood. Pathetic or 


Directions and 


tragic events in more reasonable parts 
of the world might call for the rela- 
tively orderly pattern of “Miss Lonely- 
hearts,” but Hollywood’s morons and 
misfits demand an irregular treatment 
to match their irregular lives. 

West continually reminds us of the 
hordes of nameless, faceless nonenti- 
ties who have come to California to 


| die, although only one of the novel’s 


principal characters seems to be part 
of this unhappy herd—the retired 


hotel clerk Homer Simpson. But the | 


rest of the chief figures in “The Day 
of the Locust” would also belong to 
the faceless mass if they did not have 
their disguises. Their private and pub- 
lic poses, to which Mr, Gehman calls 
attention in his preface, form the 
whole basis of their conscious charac- 
(continued on page 4) 
















“a riot of robust laughs!" 
—New York Mirrog 


MICHAEL TODD 


presents 


“THE LIVE WIRE” 


a new comedy by 


GARSON KANIN 


PLAYHOUSE THEATRE 
48th St. E. of Broadway 
mats. Wed. and Saf. 








Staged by 


including “A NUMBER OF 
COMELY YOUNG LADIES” 


"A smash hit! Big, Beau- 
tiful, Breezy and Brash ie 


Extravaganza." 4 
—ROBERT COLEMAN 
Mirror Oe 
B'WAY at 50th ST. 
WINTER GARDEN new vor 1s 


"Maturity and goyety are an irresistible - 
combination, and this play has both. 
‘MISTER ROBERTS’ has more show vitality 
than anything since ‘What Price Glory?’. For 
a rollicking, sobering, tender and passionate 


side-splitting twinge of the heart—'MISTER 
ROBERTS'.°° = WALTER WINCHELL 


NEW YORK @ ALVIN THEATRE 
storring HENRY FONDA 
with PAUL STEWART 
WILLIAM HARRIGAN ® DICK VAN PATTEN & 
Evgs. $4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3., 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. 
Mats. Wed. & Sot. $3.60, 3., 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. B 









the SMARTEST Show 

the DANCIEST Music 
the FINEST Food 

e Iu TFownl 


@ the Copa'sGay Mew Rewue 


* For Dinner at 8+ Then at 12-Again at 2 
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OF. 60 « PL8-0949 
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THEATRE 
12 Scrapbook 
31 Two Orphans in Moscow—Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 
38 The Prophecy of Lorca—Federico Garcia Lorca 


10 Discovering a Play—Eric Bentley 


PERSONALITIES 


25 Aldous Huxley 


MUSIC 
20 Casals at Prades—Paul Moor 
44 ~Prokofiev’s War and Peace—Kathleen O’ Donnell Hoover 
46 New Yorkers’ Opera 


FILMS 


36 An Actor Goes to School—Van Heflin 
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26 Mr. Oliver J. Dragon . and Friends—Richard B. Gehman 


THEATRE: USA 
48 An Invitation to Action—Albert McCleery 
50 The Arena on Broadway—Robert N. Strauss 
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52. It Still Takes Economics—Manning Gurian 


53. The Penthouse Theatres—Don Gibson 
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New Releases 


HARVEY ¢ THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT © SUMMER AND SMOKE 
GAYDEN © THE RAT RACE © CLUTTERBUCK © LOVE ME LONG 


MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS ® ANNA LUCASTA © ANNE OF THE 
THOUSAND DAYS * THE MAN 


New revised Catalog sent free on request 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, 14 cost 38th street, New York 16, N.Y. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
PLAYER'S LIBRARY $7.00 


British Drama League 


THEATRE 2 $3.50 
Harold Hobson 


SEVEN ONE-ACT PLAYS $3.50 


Ludwig Holberg 
THE MAN $2.25 


Me! Dinelli 


TWO COMEDIES $2.50 
Er 


Linklater 


CONSTRUCTING A PLAY ~ $4.00 


Marian Gallaway 


THE RELAPSE $2.00 


ir John Vanbrugh 


48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Vow ra 
AS #et Play 


CHEAPER BY 
THE DOZEN 


For 9M, 7W, in 1 int. From the book by 
Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr., and Ernestine Gil- 
breth Carey, dramatized by Perry Clark. 


The best selling novel was con- 
densed by the Reader’s Digest, se- 
lected by the Book of the Month 
Club, serialized by The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and was the basis 
for an outstanding motion picture. 
It has been made into the ideal 
play for the non-professional stage. 


Royalty $35.00 PRICE 85< 


Send for free catalog describing this and other 
outstanding plays. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


1706 S. Prairie Ave., Chicage 6, ill. 





new york's NEW 
theatre BOOKSTORE 
and GALLERY 


featuring ... 
. . theatre books and the newest plays 
from here and abroad 
Fry's RING AROUND THE MOON 
Bridie'’s DAPHNE LAUREOLA 
OLD VIC, 1949-50 
photos by John Vickers 
REFLEXIONS SUR LE THEATRE 
by Jean-Louis Barrault 
. « » photographs of famous actors in 
famous roles 
. . » POLLOCK'S TOY THEATRES 
Write for our book-lists and prices 
Send us all your requests 


the NEW BOOKSTORE & GALLERY, inc. 
63 W. 44 St., New York City, Mu 7-4385 
AT THE ALGONQUIN 





Have you chosen your 
Christmas play? Why not try 
WHY THE CHIMES RANG 
A Christmas One-Act 
by ELIZARETH MC FADDEN 


Based on the story of the same name by 
R. M. Alden 


| 


It has been played thousands 
of times. We have lost track of 
how many thousands! 

Theme: a boy gives his heart with 
his good deed. Parts: 2 boys, 1 man, 
2 women, 7 extras. Scene: simple 
interior backed by a vision scene of 
a cathedral chancel. Costumes: medi- 
eval. Music: beautiful and specially 
adapted to play. 

Brooks Atkinson, the distinguished 
critic of the New York Times, says: 

“For Christmas observances noth- 
ing surpasses the simple miracle 
play with its fervor and dignity and 
its mystic almost superstitious faith. 
Why the Chimes Rang in the one act 
form written by Miss McFadden puts 
all the cathartic beauties of this 
type of drama within the range of 
amateur organizations.” 


BOOKS, 40 CENTS 
ROYALTY, $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
7623 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 











The Bookshelf 


continued from page 2) 


ters. All the ready-made poses and the 
props which hint at poses have a com. 
mon origin. Harry Greener’s sick old 
daddy, Faye’s dutiful daughter, Estee’s 
southern colonel, Kusich’s Tyrolean 
hat, Mary Dove’s tough talk—all of 
these are Hollywood’s common coin, 
characterizations (entire or in pieces) 
that we all know from the screen, The 
movies have a fundamental responsi- 
bility here; they have created the emp. 
tiness of these people’s lives, and they 
have filled it up. So, everybody poses 
—a grimace from this picture, a ges- 
ture out of that characterization, every. 
thing the way this or that star might 
act in this or that unlikely situation, 
No one among these poseurs willing. 
ly exhibits any honest feelings. The 
only characters who possess any in. 
tegrity are the faceless Homer (too 
stupid to find a pose) and Tod 
Hackett, through whose eyes we see 
most of the novel’s events. Even Tod, 
who is for most of the book a con. 
venience for the novelist rather than 
a character in his own right, is in- 
fected by the posing virus when he 
momentarily adopts the hard-boiled 
slang of two glorified prostitutes. 
On the one hand, then, are these 
sharply drawn Hollywood types who 
try to live Hollywood’s dream. On the 
other hand are the anonymous crowds 
from everywhere and nowhere. Their 
lives are equally empty, but they miss 
the pipe-dreams that the others have 
used to perfect their emptiness. The 
novel implies that the two groups are 
identical, that the disguises and pre 
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tenses are patently ineffectual, that 
they hide only a common animal 
brutality and sensuality. If, as Tod 
predicts, the faceless mass will rise 
against those who have created Holly- 
wood false faces for themselves, the 
hostilities that follow will really be 
civil war—a punitive war, to punish 
the hollow men who have thrown off 
their proper identities. 

The novel rests upon this situation 
—the emptiness of which Hollywood 
js both cause and symptom placed side 
by side with the falsity which Holly- 
wood creates. We know from the start 
that the falsity is shabby, that it never 
conceals the naked ugliness beneath. 
No novel needs to tell us that, and 
“The Day of the Locust” does not 
try. Instead, “The Day of the Locust” 
shows us the quality and extent of this 
failure, shows us how ridiculous, how 
tragic, how ugly it is. 


Dramatic Essays OF THE NEOCLASSIC 
Ace. Edited by Henry Hitch Adams 
and Baxter Hathaway. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $5.50. 

The editors have here assembled 
most of the important English and 
French essays in dramatic criticism 
between the years 1660 and 1773. 
Everybody who should be represented 
is here: Corneille, Dryden, Milton, 


Congreve, Steele, Addison, Fielding, | 


Voltaire, Beaumarchais, and Gold- 
smith, in addition to many others 


whose essays have generally been | 


harder to come by. The collected 
pieces and the analytical prefaces 
make this book exceptionally valu- 
able to anyone who is interested in 
either the theatre or the dramatic 
theory of the period. 

—Henry Popkin 


Next month's play 


“Come Back. 


Little Sheba” 


by 
William Inge 
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““what did the critics say?” 


® You can find out the easy way. 
Subscribe to the weekly that 
keeps you informed of the current 
Broadway critical scene. 


© Digests of drama reviews, articles 
and programs from N.Y. papers, 


CLARVIES 


is the only firm in Great Britain dealing 


solely in new, secondhand and antiquarian 


Books on the Theatre gn ge eh te Ee 
critics, 


AND ASSOCIATED SUBJECTS critical digest 


SOS Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. ¥. 


If you would like to receive our periodical cata- 
logue send us a postcard and we will be happy 
to add your name to our mailing list 


1 GREENWOOD GARDENS 
London, N.13 





THE BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIO...IS 


“Doing an outstanding job in preparing serious-minded 
people for their place in the professional theatre.”"— 


Show Business. 
BECAUSE WE OFFER: 
1—One of New York's better SHOWCASES. 
2—PRIVATE COACHING to strengthen the actor's Speaking Voice 
and Powers of Concentration. 


— ———, ——, —, 
Afternoon and Evening units for professionals and non-professionals. 


SPECIAL SHOWCASE NOW CASTING 
Children’s department, both private and group. 











Bown Adams 
and WRITE FOR STUDIO LITERATURE 
Virginia Daly 306 West 81st St., N. Y. C. TRafalgar 3-0870 








NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preparation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. 

omprehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion, 
directing, scene building, lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. Radio and 
television over noted networks. All studies directed to attainment of professional standards. 


Fall Term Opens Oct. 9 

Approved for Veterans Registration Limited 

THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL 
| SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog T fo CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
ae ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 
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Applications Now Accepted Approved by Veterans Administration 
For Information: GEORGE A. BIRSE, Gen. Mgr. 
27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-5834 


















































FOR YOU 


A NATURAL, QUICK 


EASIER WAY TO 
LEARN A LANGUAGE 


for @ Greater Opportunities in the 
Theatre, Arts and Professions! 


© Doubled Travel Enjoyment! 


© Wider Social and Cultural Hori- 
zons! 


With Linguaphone you can learn, in just 20 
minutes a day: 


SPANISH 
ITALIAN GERMAN 
PORTUGUESE RUSSIAN 


or any of 29 languages available 


LINGUAPHONE 


The WORLD'S STANDARD 
Conversational Method 











































FRENCH 


is the natural way to learn 
languages . . . actually the 
same way you learned Eng- 
lish even before you went to 
school. You hear people 
speak in their native tongue. 
You listen—you learn—you 
understand! You speak with 
correct pronunciation, proper 
tonal inflection. It's all amaz- 
ingly easy! 


Learning another language can 
mean greater opportunities to you 
in your career. When traveling, 
you'll be able to see and do 
things the notive way. Language 
power will broaden your enjoy- 
ment of life. 


You're never too old or too young 
to learn another language the 
LINGUAPHONE way, right at 
home, in leisure time. 


SPECIAL! 
ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


Lingvaphone also offers one of the most 
complete collections of English Speech 
recordings available anywhere. It includes 
English and American phonetics, pronunci- 
ation, intonation, conversation, Shakespeare, 
drama, poetry, famous readings, prose, ora- 
tory, and invaluable recordings on the Eng- 
lish dialects spoken in both the U. S. and 
Great Britain. Circular FREE on request. 
FREE book gives fascinating facts about 
LINGUAPHONE—why it is used by col- 
leges, schools, armed services, and has been 
the choice of more than one million home 
study students. Mail Coupon TODAY! 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


136-S RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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@ Just recently the recording com- 
panies were outdoing one another ac- 
knowledging _ the 
Bach’s death. This month the trend 
has been to the other extreme, with a 


bicentennial of 


sudden surge of contemporary works. 
The largest and by far the most im- 
pressive of them is Roger Sessions’ 
Symphony No. 2, the first work by 
this difficult and important American 
composer ever to be recorded by a 
major company. 

The symphony is a complicated 
and ambitious piece, and takes some 
concentrated attention before its con- 
tent begins to make itself felt. It is 
not atonal in the strict Schénbergian 
sense, but the fluid chromaticism of 
its harmonies present some of the 
same knotty aural problems char- 
acteristic of the twelve-tone schools. 
Sessions dedicated the work to the 
memory of President Roosevelt, and 
many passages bear witness to the ef- 
fect of the war years on the composer ; 
an elegiac quality colors even the 
more animated passages of the score. 
The work had its first New York hear- 
ing (Pierre Monteux gave the pre- 
miére in San Francisco) this past win- 
ter in a bang-up performance by Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos and the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony; the same experts 
figure in the present recording. This is 
the weightiest work by an American to 
be recorded in quite a long time, and 
it’s nice to report that composer, per- 
formers, and engineers all have done 
themselves proud. 

Another American work, less am- 
bitious in scope than the Sessions 
symphony, is Norman Dello Joio’s 
Concerto for Harp and Orchestra, also 
recorded by Columbia. The music 
scales no heights, and does not try to; 
within the limits of its conception it 
succeeds nicely, and is very agree- 
able to listen to. Dello Joio has pre- 
viously written a number of skilful 
works in smaller forms, and his opera 
on the Joan of Arc story attracted a 
good deal of favorable attention last 
winter when Sarah Lawrence College 
put it on. He is a composer worth get- 
ting acquainted with. The concerto 
gets a virtuoso reading by Edward 





Vito in the solo part, with competent 
accompaniment provided by Thomas 
Scherman and the Little Orchestra 
Society. On the reverse side of the 
LP pressing is David Diamond’s af. 
fecting suite of incidental music to 
“Romeo and Juliet,” reviewed here 
when it was released on regular press- 
ings. Both these works, by the way, 
were commissioned by Mr. Scherman 
for his orchestra, a group composed 
of some of the most alert and ac. 
complished instrumentalists in New 
York. 

Some time ago, Columbia released 
Prokofiev's Sonata in D major for 
Violin and Piano; this is now avail- 
able on one LP disc, coupled with the 
same composers F minor sonata, 
which has not been previously re- 
leased. The latter work is a product 
of Prokofiev's recent years, and dem- 
onstrates clearly how his changing 
idiom, which not too long ago touched 
off riots in Europe’s concert halls, has 
simmered down to an almost conven- 
tional sort of romantic lyricism. If the 
barbarous excitement of his earlier 
ballet scores is absent, there is in its 
place a sincerity of sentiment which 
seldom showed when Prokofiev was so 
busy playing the enfant terrible of 
modern music. His sense of humor is 
still evident—the second movement is 
first-rate low comedy—but the over 
all impression is one of warmth and 
compassion, achieved by a vastly tal- 
ented man who has now put aside 
childish things. Both these sonatas are 
played by Joseph Szigeti, the ideal 
man for them. Joseph Levine is the 
pianist in the F minor work, Leonid 
Hambro in the D major. 

Mr. Hambro joins with another 
gifted young American artist, the 
violinist Fredell Lack, in a couple of 
contemporary sonatas recorded on & 
single LP by Allegro: Hindemith’s in 
D major, and Aaron Copland’s only 
work in this form. Copland’s piece, 
written seven years ago in memory of 
a friend killed in the war, is to my 
mind one of the best things he has 
done. It is written with deep feeling 
and wonderful clarity, and exploits 

(continued on page 9V) 
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Trventy -four 


OF THE FINEST 
PAINTINGS OF 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 


Reproduced in miniature by The Metropolitan Museum of Art . 


PRICE FOR THE FULL SERIES [with album] +] O00 
o 


| | ) ) 
es AY striking set is the latest example of 


one of the most exciting developments in art education 
—both for adults and young people—ever undertaken. 
For two years The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
New York, has been making fine Miniatures, in full 
color, of its most famous works of art. So far it has 
completed over 240. 


With each set of 24, it provides an Album in which 
the Miniatures can be affixed in given spaces; and 
under each one you find fascinating information 
about what is pictured. 


Thus each Album, with its Miniatures, is like a 
guided visit through the Museum under the instruction of an 
expert—with the advantage that the Albums become 
treasured possessions, to be referred to whenever the 
spirit moves. In fact, the Museum’s objective is to 
enable collectors, in time, to have “a complete 
Museum of Art in miniature in the home.” 


Short of guided visits in the Museum itself, under 
instruction and over a long period, no more thorough 
and no more interesting way has ever been devised of 


providing a complete education in the entire history 
of art. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE SUCCEEDING SERIES—simply 
indicate your wishes on the coupon. The Museum has 
in preparation sets of Miniatures (24 each, with 
Album) on the following subjects: 20th-Century 
American Painters, Chinese Art, French Art of the 
19th Century; Paintings of the Early Renaissance, 
Paintings of the Late Renaissance and Art of the 
Middle Ages. Each set sells for $1 with Album. Your 
subscription is cancellable at your pleasure, at any time. 
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La Berceuse 


HIS PROJECT was first begun 

by The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, experimentally, in 
December, 1947. The Museum 
found itself unequipped to han- 
dle the details involved, and 
therefore requested the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, of New York, 
to act as its national distributor. 
The selection of subjects and the 
preparation of the color prints 
remain wholly under the super- 
vision of the Museum. All mat- 
ters having to do with distribu- 
tion are handled by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. 


z ‘ 


ALL MINIATURES ARE OF THIS SIZE—IN FULL COLOR 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A7710 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 


Please send me the new set of TWENTY-FOUR MINIA- 
TurREs in full color of the paintings of Vincent van GocH— 
together with the Album prepared for it—and information 
about other available Metropolitan Museum Miniatures. 
Price for the full series, with album, $1.00. 


[ | Check here if you want succeeding series. 


~ See opposite—subscription cancellable at any time. 


Name 


~ 


City bow dae cid dv EES a Mao enn 
DO NOT ENCLOSE MONEY e A BILL WILL BE SENT 


POSTAGE AND HANDLING CHARGE, WHICH WILL NOT EXCEED 5¢, WIL1 BE ADDED 















































































TV FILMS 


How to Produce Them 





For Little Theatre Groups 


A complete manual of 16 mm production for 
television 
Authors of this book have had years of ex- 
perience in major motion picture studios 
in Hollywood and production of their 


own TV film shows. 
. 
Write for literature. 


THE CHALMERS SISTERS 
Post Office Box 2557 


Carmel-by-the-Sea California 


If you are an active 
professional with 
many contacts: 


¢ Drama ¢ Modeling 
¢Dance « Entertainment 
¢ Specialties, Etc. 


You can use your spare time 
to good advantage and add to 
your income. 


JUdson 2-5033—12 to 1 


New York City Office 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


OUNDED in 1884. The fore- 

most institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in 
America. Courses of the Academy 
furnish the essential preparation 
for the Theatre, Radio, Television, 
Teaching, and Directing. 
Fall Class opens October 26th 


For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 142, CARNEGIE HALL 
. WNEW YORK (9, NN. Y. 





HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
MIRA ROSOVSKAYA 


For Interviews Write or Phone ORegon 5-4125 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








the new 


© An exciting kind of motion picture 
that is uniquely American in content 
and pace, is the new Elia Kazan pro- 
duction, “Panic In The Streets.” 

The protagonist of this film is a 
type of bubonic plague that threatens 
the health of the city of New Orleans. 
There are several heroes from whom 
to choose. We have Richard Widmark 
as the Public Health Officer, with a 
powerful social consciousness, deter- 
mined to track down the infected peo- 
ple before there is panic in the streets. 
He is not interested in justice, but 
rather in saving life even if it means 
forgiving criminal acts. Then there is 
Paul Douglas as a hard-bitten, cour- 
ageous police officer and public serv- 
ant, who sees life in terms of criminals 
and noncriminals. He is head-strong 
and stubborn, but he is essentially a 
good man, a self-sacrificing person. 
Walter (Jack) Palance, who plays a 
highly cultivated, shrewd, calculating 
arch criminal, is an actor with superb 
instincts for nastiness and violence. 
He is, perhaps, too inclined towards 
uncontrolled brutality, but possesses 
a face and voice that draw attention 
to themselves. He is athletic and so 
filled with unexploded passion, that he 
cannot be rejected as a hero type; his 
proportions are impressive and the 
camera loves him. Zero Mostel suc- 
ceeds in being unpleasant, but not 
frighteningly so, and does very well 
the job he is cast for; although one 
has a sneaking suspicion that at any 
moment that rotund, serious face is 
going to go all askew, with eyes pop- 
ping and mouth grimacing. Barbara 
Bel Geddes is a trouper by now, com- 
pletely at ease in her role as the young 
American wife and mother, still very 
much the beautiful girl we dated and 
married. She is sensitive, good-look- 
ing and happy, with a pleasing, native- 
grown personality. 

The film is peopled with a variety 
of interesting types. Kazan has a fine 
eye for good faces and has grown im- 
measurably since the days when he 
directed “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn.” 
“Panic” is movement, pace, dynamic 
cinema at its best. 

The film satisfies the demands of 


good melodrama with the story, direc. 
tion and cast utilized in the best tra. 
ditions of the genre. 


Out of Italy comes another film of 
controversial nature. “Difficult Years” 
will provoke discussion in those cir. 
cles where the meanings of new films 
are as urgently real as the battle. 
grounds of Korea. 

Luigi Zampa, whose bitter-sweet 
“To Live in Peace” apparently placed 
him in the forefront of the Italian 
cinema renaissance, is a director at- 
tracted to the possibilities of drawing 
lightweight characteriza. 
tions from serious and tragic incident, 
In “Angelina” Zampa combined a sex 
farce with maudlin melodrama full of 
Italianized-Hollywood hokum, a mix- 
ture that might have failed totally but 
for the animalistic, explosive quality 
of the wonderful Anna Magnani. 

Now we have the story of a middle- 
class Italian family under the dicta- 
torship of Mussolini. “Difficult Years” 
is an ironic understatement. They 
were tragic, and there is no lack of 
evidence to indicate that the tragedy 
continues. 

Zampa shows us a poor govern 
ment clerk, intimidated, exploited, in- 
secure, who is of the middle class as 
distinguished from the proletarians of 
such pictures as “Open City,” “Out- 
cry,’ and “Without Pity.” He joins 
the Fascist party at the insistence of 
his employer, the Baron and governor 


amusing, 


of a Sicilian province. To refuse is to 
lose his job. A nonpolitical man, he 
instinctively distrusts the trappings of 
fascism. But Aldo Piscitello is intimi- 
dated by his ambitious wife and his 
snobbish daughter. And when his in- 
tellectual friends abandon him to his 
fate, he submits. Thus, a typical de- 
cision for the Italian white-collar mid- 
dle class is particularized in this man 
and his family, with his youngest sons 
in the youth fascist group, his daugh- 
ter a teacher filled with Il Duce idol- 
worship, and his wife, the chief pro 
vocateur. 

Aldo is ashamed to tell his older 
son, who has returned from military 
maneuvers, that he is now a member 
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of the fascisti. He is conscious of his 
loss of dignity and the humanistic 
traditions adhered to in his class. The 
son, Giovanni, is subsequently drafted 
for service in Ethiopia, Spain and 
World War II. He serves as a symbol 
of the universal image of youth at war 
in our time—an amateur transformed 
by the cumulative horror and authori- 
ty into a permanent professional war- 
rior, conscious of the tragedy, the 
waste, the futility of war, but lacking 
the intellectual and political means of 
grasping more than the obvious’ im- 
plications. Death comes to Giovanni 
on his very doorstep, returning home 
on leave after serving ten years. He 
is shot in the back by retreating Ger- 
mans—a farewell gesture to their de- 
spised allies. 

Zampa consciously moulds Aldo in- 
to a whimsical, pathetic little man. 
Aldo’s friends, the intellectuals, are 
decent men broken by the isolation 
into which their free-thinking, liber- 
tarian proclivities have led them. 

We sense the feeling that the forces 
of occupation and those of liberation 
were similar in their careless disposi- 
tion of human lives and careers. This 
is especially underscored at the close 
of the film wherein the Baron, now 
a self-proclaimed anti-fascist and ad- 
visor to the American authorities, 
double-crosses Aldo by assuring the 
American officials that his employee 
was one of these original fascists who 
marched with Mussolini. Realizing his 





defeat, Aldo retreats to the pharmacy 
where his friends are gathered and 
denounces them for having been too 
cowardly to defend their unpopular 
views. Then, in the village square, 
where his younger sons have sold his 
fascist uniform to a G.L., he replies 
to the soldier who asks him whether 
2,000 lire is too much to pay for the 
outfit, “It cost me a lot more.” 

Just how much more is never really 
made clear to us, perhaps because 
the film-makers themselves could not 
develop sufficient explanations. Aldo 
is beaten by a political system he 
vaguely understands and cannot hope 
to change. All the pain and humilia- 
tion of those tragic years are actually 
unresolved. We feel sorry for the 
comical tear-stained little man who is 
not very heroic. 

It isn’t hard to understand why Ar- 
thur Miller was interested in the sub- 
ject. These people of Sicily are much 
like the people of his plays. Miller’s 
prologue, portentously narrated by 
John Garfield, is valid in that it sets 
the stage historically for what we are 
about to see dramatized. The addi- 
tional transitional comment that is 
heard later over the action adds noth- 
ing to the film’s content. The stock 
footage of war scenes, perhaps added 
here by the American distributors to 
give an augmented, intensified docu- 
mentary quality to the production, is 
effective. 

—VOYEUR 
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UNI 
CHICAG@ 
DEPARTMENT OF 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with 
Professional Training ; Acting Technique; 

e Producing Experience; Public Perform. 2 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and Degree Courses; Even Classes. 

Semester 0 oy Febru and September 
or 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 403, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Jha Ducchury e ke them 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


“Massachusetts New 
Regional Theatre” 


Member of ANTA 
Member of 
Stock Managers Assn. 
and 
The Duxbury Playhouse 
School of the Theatre 
ALBERT MORITZ 
Producer 
118 East 29th St. 
New York (6, N. Y. 





















Il 
| pe SCHO 
OF DRAMA & RAD 
36th Year 


An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 


@ STAGE 
® SCREEN 
@ RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 


Public appearances © Veteran approval. 


Fall Term Begins October 2 
Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise @ Day 
& Eve. © Teen-Age & Children’s Depts. @ Cat. T 

ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radio City 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y., Tel. CO 5-0926 
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° 


ACHIEVE SUCCESS 


on STAGE... on SCREEN .. .on RADIO 
.-. on TELEVISION 


ENROLL TODAY 


Learn Through Actual Experience 


Hollywood's 
Ginest™ 


Approved far 
Veterans 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 


DEPT. T, 6040 WILSHIRE BLVD 
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DAN F. GERBER 


PRESIDENT OF GERBER'S BABY FOOD SAYS 


"This is it!’ 
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Presipent Gerser of Gerber Products Company uses two Dictaphone TIME-MASTERS, one in his office and another for home dictation. 


Mr. Gerber says: “Our company has used dictating 
machines for more than thirty years. Nothing we have 
ever used can touch the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER for 
speed, efficiency, or ease of operation. The voice re- 
production is excellent. That’s why I say, ‘This is it!’ ” 

If you want to get things done—to handle your dic- 
tation in the simplest, quickest, most efficient way, the 
electronic Dictaphone TIME-MASTER is the answer! 

Designed to use a revolutionary new recording 
medium, the Memobelt record, the TIME-MASTER is a 
whole new concept of electronic dictation. 





The Memobelt record is a one-time recording medium, 
a seamless plastic belt. It’s so inexpensive to use that 
you merely transcribe and throw it away—or file it as 
a permanent record, or mail it. 


Call your local Dictaphone man for a TIME-MASTER 
demonstration and free trial—in your own office! 


Yes, we said mail! The pliable Memobelt is so small that 
5 at once mail in an ordinary envelope for a 3¢ stamp. Send for your free copy of 
Secretaries love Memobelt clarity and TIME-MASTER’S “Does Your Dictating Date You?” 
tiny Magic Ear that can’t muss hair! 





Offices and Agents in 236 leading cities in the United States and Canada. 


DICTAPHONE 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


CORPORATION 


Dicrarnone Corp.. Dept. TA-30 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





I would like to have a free copy of “‘Does Your 


Your Name 


Company_ 





Street Address 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone ® Machines, City & Zone — —_ State 
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THE LIVE WIRE 


August 17, 1950 
The Playhouse 


Author: Garson Kanin 

Producer: Michael Todd 

Director: Garson Kanin 

Setting and Lighting: Donald Oenslager 
Costumes: Forrest Thayer 





Garson Kanin 








Some earnest actors with high ideals discover that the race is to the swift. 


@ A group of young actors have pooled their resources 
and taken up residence in a Quonset hut. It’s all for 
one and one for all until Leo Mack, the elder brother 
of a member of the cooperative group, slithers into the 
Eden on the West side of Manhattan. Leo is a subject 
Mr. Kanin knows and understands; a “What Makes 
Sammy Run” Equity member, a heel and a ham. He is 
the “live wire,” an opportunist whose case history is 
played out in all its grubby, greedy detail. But Mr. 
Kanin, despite some third act moralizing, fails to show 
that Leo’s way to the top is the wrong way. 

Life is doing a picture story on the unique living 
arrangements of the Quonset dwellers. By making a 
determined pitch for the girl writer assigned to the 
feature Leo Mack manages to turn the picture spread 
into a personality story and winds up with his picture 
on the cover of the magazine. This is enough to get 
Hollywood interested and for an agent to sign him up 
and move him to the Savoy-Plaza. Leo exits laughing. 


Sheila Bond, best remembered for her torrid dancing 
in “Street Scene” a few seasons ago, plays the role of 
a trampy Rockette. A member of the brotherhood wants 
to marry her but Leo moves in on the romance and 
brushes the girl off when he strikes Hollywood paydirt. 
The audience feels no sympathy for the girl who has 
been trying to promote the nice boy for some dough. 
Instead of the punch in the nose that Leo gets from the 
deceived lover, one feels that he deserves his gratitude. 

The individual performances are excellent, but spe- 
cial kudos go to Murvyn Vye whose delineation of an 
agent who knows the difference between an actor’s 
being hot and being not is worth the price of admis- 
sion. Scott McKay in the lead role teeters dangerously 
close to burlesque several times, but the temptation to 
overplay this kind of part is great. Mr. Kanin has 
written a very funny trifle. The gags come thick and 
fast and whenever the plot lags the stage bustles with 
action. Donald Oenslager’s set is excellent. 


THE CAST 


John Tobey, Jr Peter Turgeon Granny Schenk 
Ursula Poe Sheila Bond Ev Brogan 
Leo Mack Scott McKay Rip Hulett 
Horace Lundquist Rex Williams 


Mitchell Mack Ned Wertimer 


Elliott Reid 
Chester Stratton 


Mike Shannon Pat Harrington 
Dorothy Parrish Elspeth Eric 
John Drew Colt Liz Fargo Peggy Cass 
Sam Crocker 


Sol Margolis 


Joseph G. Sullivan 
Jack Gilford 


Brian Freer 
Harry Holland 


Murvyn Vye 
Heywood Hale Broun 
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THE NEW 
SEASON 


Broadway theatregoers will get another try at Chris- 
topher Fry this Fall. Two plays by England’s most 
facile poet-dramatist are promised. The Theatre 
Guild will present “The Lady’s Not for Burning” 
with its original cast headed by John Gielgud and 
Pamela Brown. And a production of “Ring Around 
the Moon,” which Mr. Fry has adapted from Jean 
Anouilh’s “L’Invitation au Chateau” is on Gilbert 
Miller’s agenda for this season. 


houston rogers 


q Pamela Brown and John 
Gielgud in “The Lady’s 


Not for Burning.” 


» Audrey Fildes and Paul 
Scofield in “Ring Around 
the Moon.” 
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Jessica Tandy will star in “Hilda Crane,” the first Celeste Holm is rehears- 
play Samson Raphaelson has written since his la- ing in “Affairs of State,” 
bors as a teacher of playwrighting at the Univer- a comedy by Louis Ver- 
sity of Illinois took him off the Broadway scene. neuil, with Reginald Owen. 





Wolcott Gibbs, The New Yorker’s 
resolute drama critic, will suffer 
the judgment of his colleagues 
by offering up a play of his own 
design, “Season in the Sun,” 
fashioned from his stories about 
Fire Island. The photographs 
show Mr. Gibbs in his summer 
Paradise (above with Malcolm 
Pearson, his producer; at right 
with a load of groceries). 
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Pearl Primus will give dance recitals based on material gathered on 
her recent African expeditions. The trek was made possible through 
a Rosenwald grant, under the sponsorship of Pearl Buck. 


“guv gillette 


St. John Terrell, entrepreneur of the Lambert- 
ville (N. J.) Musie Circus, migrates to winter 
quarters outside of Miami. 





Peggy Wood, star of T.V.’s “I Re- 
member Mama,” plans to co-pro- 
duce a new P. G. Wodehouse play. 
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The Mad-Moiselles: Dorothy Kingston, Adnia Rice, and 
Marcie Stringer. These exuberant young ladies have dem- 
onstrated their musical mayhem in such celebrated niteries 
as Cafe Society and the Blue Angel with deserved success. 


hn enastead 


guy gillette 





Barbara Bel Geddes will 
co-star with Kent Smith 
in Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein’s production of the 
new John Steinbeck play. 
“Burning Bright.” 











Philip Loeb and Gertrude Berg. 
mainstays of Mrs. Berg’s pepular 
television classic, “The Geld- 
bergs,”” made the first Goldberg 


movie in Hollywood this summer. 
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Flora Robson heads an all-British cast in 
“Black Chiffon,” a play dealing with the 
assorted miseries of kleptomania. 


Alice Pearce models her working clothes. This is 


one of many chic ensembles she wears in “Gen- 


tlemen Prefer Blondes.” 


srichard avedon 


Leora Dana. presid- 
ing over a house- 
hold of lecherous 


males in the long- 
running hit “The 


Happy Time.” 
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Ethery Pagava and Andre Eglevsky in “The Mad 









Tristan,” one of the featured ballets in the repertoire of 
the Marquis de Cuevas’ Grand Ballet, making its first 
New York appearance in November. The settings for 
“Tristan” are by Salvadore Dali. 


“*The Loves of Franistan”’ is a short film 


satire on the manners and mores of Hol- 
lywood. Written and produced by Jules 
Schwerin, “Franistan” will be distrib- 


uted nationally this winter. 
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Here is the basic foundation of Michael Todd’s 
new revue. This handsome contribution to 
the success of “Peep Show” is made by Rose- 


mary Williamson. 


“Mister Roberts’—goat, peeping 


gobs, Tyrone Power and all—has 
crossed the high seas and found a 


snug harbor on London’s West End. 


The brain trust of “Call Me Madam.” L. to r. 
Howard Lindsay, Russel Crouse, George Ab- 


bott, Ethel Merman, and Irving Berlin. 














by PAUL MOOR 


@ The Bach Commemorative Festival held this year in 
the little French Pyrénées town of Prades turned out to 
be in fact a sort of pilgrimage, and to a duplex shrine. 
Bach’s death in Leipzig two hundred years ago pro- 
vided the commemorative occasion, but the thousands 
who came to this agreeable, dusty, vivacious, fly-ridden 
mountain village were primarily paying homage to 
Pablo Casals, the world’s greatest cellist and probably 
the greatest living musician. A kind of religious fervor 
infused the faces and beings of the performers and 
listeners, and the almost sanctified nimbus round the 
concerts rose out of the unuttered sectarian creed mani- 
fest on every side: There is no Bach but Bach, and 
Casals is the Prophet of Bach. 

The more worldly visitors, arriving in Prades from 
the jaded purlieus of Carnegie Hall and the Salle 


L’Eglise de St. Pierre, site of the 
historic festival at Prades. 


At right: The Maitre at rehearsal. 


Pleyel, recoiled somewhat at the worshipful atmosphere 
generated and nurtured by the members of the thirty- 
piece orchestra which Casals had conducted in rehear- 
sal for a month prior to the festival. What at first 
seemed fanaticism became, however, on closer ac- 
quaintance a genuine and quite affecting display of 
veneration for an individual who has few equals as a 
man and perhaps none at all as a musician. The 
orchestra had been chosen by auditions held in Europe 
and the United States. About half its members were 
Americans; they paid their own fares, and the fee they 
received barely covered their two months’ expenses in 
Prades. All of them were case-hardened professionals 


from major symphonic and movie-studio orchestras; a 
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CASALS AT PRADES 



























tougher type of musician does not exist, but all of 
them, even those who arrived in Prades with an un- 
concealed air of skepticism, were almost pathetically 
thankful for what they got from their daily association 
with Casals. 

These sentiments also affected most of the soloists— 
quite a scintillating group of names, including Clara 
Haskil (a first-rank pianist whom I heard for the first 
time), Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Eugene Istomin, Rudolf 
Serkin, Alexander Schneider, Isaac Stern, Joseph Szi- 
geti, and others. To all of them, Casals represented a 
kind of integrity which has become rare indeed in the 
commercialized rat-race which music has become to- 
day. The way this integrity showed through Casals’ 
music, as well as in his everyday outlook, brought tears 


to some eyes which had grown accustomed to weep 


only in rage, over such material sources of pique as 
critical asperity, cancelled contracts, and reduced fees. 
These considerations were not the primary ones at 
Prades; for Casals himself, they do not exist. 

Casals’ name has lived mainly through legend these 
past dozen years, for during that time he has played 
in public hardly at all. He reached his prime during 
the time when such musicians as Ysaye, Busoni, and 
Paderewski were at their zenith; there were giants in 
those days, and Casals was the equal of any. Almost 
single-handedly he was responsible for rescuing Bach’s 
music from the lustreless Prussian ein-zwei-drei-vier 
tradition in which it then languished. He retrieved 


from near oblivion the six monumental Suites for un- 
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accompanied cello and, through them and their impact 
on other musicians, revolutionized the prevailing con- 
ception of Bach as a stern, mathematical, monolithi 
bore; through Casals’ gifts as an interpreter, the world 
came to know Bach as a flesh-and-blood human-being. 
whose music coursed an emotional range unimagined 
in that day. His recordings of the cello Suites still 
stand among the finest of phonographic accomplish- 
ments. 

Casals is not only a Spaniard but a Catalan (he fre- 
quently uses the Catalan form of his first name, Pau), 
and he is as fiercely patriotic as the rest of that small, 
nationalisti people whose home region extends north- 
ward over the Pyrénées-Orientales into the Roussillon 
section of France. When Franco's fascist insurrection 
destroyed the elected Republican government in Spain, 
where Casals was born seventy-three years ago, Casals, 
along with many other Spanish intellectuals, refused to 
remain. He settled in Prades, which is in France but 
is still Catalonia; to the town’s five thousand warm- 
hearted inhabitants he is reverently known as le Maitre 

one of the most flattering and respectful titles in the 
French language. Here he spent the years of the 1939- 
1945 war. When peace finally came, Casals resumed 
his public career with a new enthusiasm, hoping to 
help win the great powers’ support for the reéstablish- 
ment of a democracy in Spain; but when Britain and 
the United States continued to recognize Franco, Cas- 
als’ heartsickness over what he considered a flagitious 
moral irresponsibility drove him once more, still at 


the height of his genius, into silence and retirement. 


It required the occasion of the Bach bicentenary and 
the persuasion of the violinist Alexander Schneider to 
induce him out of that retirement for this year’s 
festival. 

As music festivals go, the series in Prades, despite 
the big names adorning it, was on a modest scale. The 
local Church of St. Peter served as an auditorium, 
since there was no other. By travel-agency standards, 
Prades as a festival setting was sheer insanity—there 
is only one hotel, and prac tically all the audience had 
to commute from seven to twenty-five miles—but the 
Maitre had stipulated that he would not leave Prades. 
The sweet-tempered Pradéens, who during the opening 


days gathered, dazed and incredulous, to inspect the 
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outlandish travelers arriving on the morning train 
from Perpignan, outdid themselves to provide a hos. 
pitable atmosphere and make things as comfortable as 
possible; anyone who would undergo the trip to Prades 
out of love for the Maitre was automatically a brother. 
and was unquestioningly treated as such. In spite of 
the comparatively miniature structure of the festival, 
it may in all likelihood be remembered as one of the 
most important and influential musical events in many 
years. Casals launched his revolution in Bach's behalf 
almost fifty years ago; this year an entirely new gen- 
eration found a revelation in Prades, and the effect of 
those concerts in the Eglise de St. Pierre will be felt 
through them wherever they go, not only through their 
conception of Bach but in their whole view of musik 
itself. 

The proscription against applause in the church 
caused the principal frustration of the festival. At the 
opening concert, after the Archbishop of Perpignan 
had spoken at extended length, Casals emerged from 
the clerestory, diffident, unassuming, scarcely exceed- 
ing in height the Gofriller cello which he carried in his 
left hand, and the audience could only stand by way 
of acclaiming him. With something of the air of the 
stage-manager in a Chinese theatre, he bowed soberly, 
once, and then with his bow gestured almost brusquely 
for the audience to be seated. When the last note of 
the final Gigue died away, the audience rose once more 
and repeated the ritual; but many hands ached to dis- 
regard the ecclesiastical calm, which was a miserably 


unsatisfactory expression of the exaltation that vi- 


brated through the audience with the tautness of a 
string. 

The festival, according to Casals himself, brought to 
him his second youth; certainly he played as no other 
string player on earth can play. He opened each of the 
six larger concerts with one of the unaccompanied 
Suites, and these performances were an unalloyed mir- 
acle. His art lies in that limpid quintessence of sim- 
plicity which is the end result of only the most intense 
and artful musical sophistication. He has so absorbed 
and assimilated the notes themselves that what emerges, 
filtered and distilled through a phenomenal but un- 
obtrusive technique, is as noble and fair a music as 


any of us is likely to hear in our time. He plays with 
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such freedom that at certain moments, during lyrical 

ges, he seems almost to be improvising; his lips, 
moving slightly, seem to be singing to himself; his 
head moves in sympathy, his face turned straight to- 
wards the audience, but his eyes are closed and he 
clearly might just as well be entirely alone in his room 
with his pipe in his mouth and his dog at his feet, 
instead of before a pulsating audience occupying every 
square inch of standing-room. 

Throughout the twelve concerts, proximity to Casals 
seemed to bring out the best in everyone. The orchestra 
and most of the soloists played as if inspired, which in 
fact they were. Morning rehearsals, held in the bor- 
rowed dining-hall of the Collége Moderne des Jeunes 
Filles, were almost as rewarding as the public pro- 
grams. Concerts lasted late, and causerie over coffee 
and fines at the Grand Café still later, but a hardy and 
daily bigger crowd gathered early next morning to 
crash the rehearsal session. The representative of the 
Prades gendarmerie, assigned to guard the door, 
quailed before the polyglot onslaught and passed every- 
one in, to the consternation of Marcel, from the Grand 
Café, who had coffee and croissants set out for the 
orchestra members. A semblance of order was main- 
tained by an officious American flunky whose French 
was so mellifluous he could rarely be induced to 
harass the interlopers in his mother tongue, and as 
a result no one paid him much attention. This make- 
shift hall was also-the scene of the recording sessions, 
where the usual studio tension was exacerbated by the 
caprice of the narrow-gauge railway just outside, run- 
ning from Perpignan to Vernet-les-Bains on a schedule 
that seemed to change day by day, driving the English 
recording engineers to the brink of hysteria. Even so, 
many memorable performances were taken down; the 
records are scheduled for release this winter. 

Prades is not yet a much-touristed spot. It has none 
of the thermal springs which attracted pre-war British 
tourists to the nearby resorts of Vernet and Molitg- 
les-Bains, where the hotels, all ivy and colonels and 
melancholy angloid cooking, still demonstrate that the 
visitors were made to feel at home. The local wines 
are on the fruity side, and even the authentic regional 
cuisine is nothing to shout about. Prades is so situated 
between the Mediterranean and the high Pyrénées that 
it offers neither aquatic nor alpine sports; there is 
snow the year round on Canigou, the peak which 
marks the Spanish frontier, but the skiing there is un- 
attractive. The people of the region are something else 
again. This area belonged to Spain until about three 
hundred years ago, which is practically yesterday by 
comparison to the 1100-year-old abbey of St. Michel 
de Cuxa, and the equally venerable walled town of 
Villefranche-de-Conflent. Most of the residents spring 
from Catalan origins, a circumstance which has helped 
Casals feel at home there. The seasoned and cynical 
traveler who arrived expecting quadrupled prices and 
banditry in the shops and darkened doorways found 
quite a different reception awaiting him. If Casals had 
to live outside his homeland, he could hardly have 
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chosen a more sympathetic group of people for his 
neighbors. 

Even so, Casals’ exile has not been easy. During the 
past few years, many of his family and friends have 
returned to Spain. Casals himself would be welcomed 
back, just as Joan Miré, Salvador Dali, and other one- 
time voluntary exiles recently have been. But to the 
inexorable remnants of Republican Spain, Casals has 
become a standard-bearer only slightly less important 
than ex-President Juan Negrin—who, incidentally, was 
present incognito at several of this year’s concerts. 
The Prades festival received no publicity inside Spain, 
but a sizable number of Spaniards walked over the 
Pyrénées, without exit permits and dodging the Span- 
ish border troops, to hear Casals and take away new 
hope for a better day. Casals greeted them happily 
during the rare odd moments in between concerts, 
recordings, and the almost incessant rehearsing. 

Since his retirement, Casals’ personal income has 
naturally been drastically curtailed, but he has resisted 
the temptation to return to active concertizing. A short 
time ago, one of the world’s top violinists asked Casals 
to come to Paris to record the Brahms Double Con- 
certo with him; Casals was to have been provided with 
a car and an apartment, and everything possible done 
to make him comfortable. Casals accepted, but then 
refused when he learned that the recording was to have 
been conducted by a man who had remained persona 
grata in Germany throughout the Nazi régime. Casals’ 
manner of life in Prades today is modest, and in spite 
of his restricted income he has managed to help more 
of his fellow exiles than anyone will probably ever 
know. 

For everyone who went to Prades this year, the fes- 
tival was an occasion of discovery or rediscovery, for 
Casals’ years there have amounted almost to obloquy. 
Early arrivals this year found him living alone with 
his housekeeper and his dog, playing only for them 
and for Catalan friends who came to his house every 
Saturday night to listen to music and revile Franco in 
the exquisitely contumelious vocabulary of the Catalan 
language, a tongue whose twittering cadence sometimes 
resembles the nightingales that transfigure the Roussil- 
lon night. When the festival soloists had their first run- 
throughs at Casals’ home, they were dismayed to find 
his piano considerably below standard pitch. (One of 
Europe’s top piano-tuners subsequently gave up his 
lucrative job in Basle to come tend the festival pianos, 
all for love of the Maitre.) Casals’ cello had not been 
cleaned or worked on for years; its condition was near- 
ramshackle, the fine old instrument being held together 
with little more than baling-wire and spit: the Maitre 
was using a piece of matchstick to steady the pitch of 
one string, and a scrap of paper to raise one side of 
the bridge. He had completely renounced a life which 
had once taken him before cheering audiences in all 
parts of the world, and had withdrawn into the com- 
pany of his neighbors in Prades, where the companions 
of his daily life were the shop-keepers, wheelwrights, 
farmers, bus-drivers, and, in fact, anyone he happened 
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to come in contact with. 

Now that Casals has emerged from retirement, even 
partially, many things are possible. By the time the 
festival ended, there already was talk of another next 
year, and rumors of a tour by Casals with the or- 
chestra—perhaps even an American visit. During the 
past five years he has had a few pupils, including sev- 
eral young Americans; most of them are concert artists 
who have planned their tours to allow them time to 
spend in Prades; several of them were in the festival 
orchestra. Others of the orchestra members, after two 
months’ learning from the Maitre in rehearsal and 
performance, changed their winter plans (and in some 
cases borrowed money) in order to stay on and study 
privately. This devotion is not restricted to string- 
players. The day I left Prades I said goodbye to 
Eugene Istomin, who at the age of twenty-four is 
securely established as an outstanding pianist with an 
international reputation. When I asked where he 
planned to go from Prades, he said, “I won't really 
know till things quiet down here and I can talk to the 
Maitre. Do you know, he’s been living down here 
without anyone even to play the piano for him, and 
you just can’t let things like that happen to him. If he 
wants me to, I'll stay on just as long as I can.” 

Farewells among the performers and those of the 
visitors who had been seeing them daily at the Grand 
Café had about them the nostalgic, regretful atmos- 
phere of the end of an especially happy year at school, 
when the crowd breaks up for far-away points. By way 
of tangible souvenir for the Maitre, the orchestra 
splurged and in a magnificently American gesture pre- 
sented him with an electric refrigerator, bought with 
the fees they received from Radiodiffusion Francaise 
for a special broadcast concert. It was another mani- 
festation of this same esprit de corps which fostered 
small, vestigial gatherings in Paris during the days 
immediately following the festival; none of them had 
gone away from Prades quite the same as when they 
had come, but what they had experienced there to- 
gether could never be adequately communicated to an 
outsider. 

Obviously, emotions at Prades were on a fairly high 
pitch, but with good reason. Few men, even among the 
greatest, ever see the day when colleagues and ad- 
mirers will travel thousands of miles to pay them trib- 
ute, and Casals’ gratitude, since words often refused 
to come, usually took the form of tears. He insisted on 
diverting much of the adulation towards Alexander 
Schneider, who had originally conceived the idea of 
the festival and who fulfilled a superhuman office as 
combined soloist, concertmaster, liaison man, and 
overall trouble-shooter for an entire year in advance. 
It was he, Casals said at a surprise party the orchestra 
gave Schneider, “qui avait pitié de moi, et de mon 
silence” —and Schneider in turn wept unabashedly. 

The final work on the closing concert was the cantata 
“Liebster Jesu, mein Verlangen,” which Casals con- 
ducted with Héléne Fahrni and Doda Conrad as solo- 
ists. A demonstration of some kind seemed inevitable, 
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but the form it took was unexpected and sensational. 
As Casals lowered his baton, his entire body sagged; 
two months of harrowing labor had been culminated; 
the festival, probably the climax of a life which has 
attained many peaks, was over. In the front row, the 
Archbishop of Perpignan jumped up and, incredibly, 
began to applaud. He had hardly brought his hands 
together when the entire audience was on its feet and 
a tumult of cheers exploded in the old church with the 
instantaneousness of a rifle-shot. After many recalls to 
the stage and repeated presentations of flowers, some 
of them tied with the Catalan national colors, Casals 
brought out his cello and played a Catalan folksong, 
“La Cancién de los pajaros,” in his own arrangement 
for cello and orchestra. After numerous further recalls, 
the shouts and clapping subsided. The festival was 
ended. 

Later, at a reception in the garden of the Sous- 
Préfecture, there were champagne and speeches, but 
the speeches managed to capture some of what every- 
one felt and the wine was worthy of the occasion. 
Casals’ old friend, Dr. René Puig, told how the festival 
had originally been planned as a smallish gathering 
of “the Casals friends and family. We didn’t know at 
that time how big the family would turn out to be.” 
The Maitre, sitting bundled up in his overcoat and 
hat, smiled abstractedly and wiped his eyes. When Dr. 
Puig said that no one, even among Casals’ oldest 
friends, could recall his ever having given comparable 
performances of the six cello Suites, Casals nodded 
soberly and murmured, “C'est vrai, c'est vrai.” 

Casals himself made his first remarks in French, and 
then, to show his thanks to the Americans in the or- 
chestra and to Mrs. Rosalie Levintritt, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, Leopold Mannes, and the many 
others whose contributions had made the festival pos- 
sible, he spoke in English. His voice was just above a 
whisper, and he had to pause frequently to regain his 
control. There was no other slightest sound in the gar- 
den except the ever-present crying of the nightingales. 
“I am not able to say,” he began, “what it means, at 
my age, to know this great happiness. To Dr. Puig, 
these dear friends, it remains only to—” He was silent 
for a moment. “It is so beautiful, this joining together 
of so many hearts.” 

He cleared his throat, stared down at the table for a 
moment, then turned to the tables where the orchestra 
members sat. “It is very hard for me to tell you good- 
bye. It would be an honor to me for you to come 
again, to another festival. If you were to come again, 
I would not receive you as members of an orchestra, 
but as individual friends—real friends, for you have 
all proven that you are my friends. Tomorrow we will 
make the last recording, and meet for the last time. 
We must part then as if we would see one another the 
day after, just as we have done these two months. But 
I will tell you goodbye now, so that tomorrow you will 
not let me show too much my emotion, something 
which comes from the bottom of my heart. Thank you. 
It was wonderful, wonderful. Thank you. Thank you.” 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY, author of the classic modern novel “‘Point Counter Point,’’ makes his 
New York debut as a playwright with this Fall’s production of **The Gioconda Smile.”’ 
He is a veteran of the theatre, whose plays have been widely presented abroad. Shepard 


lrraube is the producer who introduces Huxley to Broadway. Doubling as director, Traube 


has brought Valerie Taylor from England to play opposite Basil Rathbone. Mr. Huxley, 


who spent the summer in Italy doing research for a new novel, is now in New York. 
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@ The day before, when they had done their version 
of “The Mikado,” everything had gone very well, even 
Ollie’s entrance as Lieutenant Pinkerton (somehow he 
had got the idea that they were doing “Madame But- 
terfly’). Now Burr and Fran and Beulah and Lew 
were sitting around wondering what to do on that 
afternoon’s show. Burr said he thought the kids might 
talk over their performances of the day before. Fran 
said she thought a post-mortem might be funny 
everybody could be very sweet at first, she said, and 
wind up battling. Beulah and Lew agreed, and the four 
of them went to talk to Jack, who was in the studio 
sitting at his piano. Joe came in then, heard what the 
show was going to consist of, and went backstage to 
fuss with some props. With no more preparation than 
that, another episode of Kukla, Fran, and Ollie was 
ready to go out to about five-million television sets. 
For the benefit of hermit subscribers, it should be 
explained here that Kukla, Fran, and Ollie is a sensa- 
tionally successful television show currently being 
shown on about sixty stations. The people mentioned 
above need no introduction; but, again for the her- 
mits, here is who they are. Burr is Burr Tillstrom, a 
quiet, blue-eyed puppeteer in his early thirties. Fran 


Allison is a tall, slender, grey-haired girl who talks to 
Burr’s puppets. Beulah Zachary is the show’s producer, 
Jack Fascinato is the director of music, Joe Lockwood 


ken rarich 


is costumer and prop man, and Lew Gomavitz is di- 
rector and all-around troubleshooter. Ollie is Mr. Oli- 
ver J. Dragon, a gentle member of his species who has 
soulful eyes, a single tooth, and a body that looks sus- 
piciously like leopard skin. Ollie modestly admits to 
being the star of the show, but his claim is sometimes 
disputed by admirers of Kukla, the other puppet prin- 
cipal. Kukla is not entirely sure just what he is; once 
Fran told him that he was a blessing, and although he 
settled for that, the question of identity still bothers 
him occasionally. In appearance he somewhat resem- 
bles a small boy, although he is bald and has a nose 
like a bright red doorknob. 

Story conferences and preparations for any day’s 
presentation of Kukla, Fran, and Ollie are seldom 
more elaborate than those described in the first para- 
graph. No frantic sponsors, nail-bitten gagmen, or ul- 
cerous advertising agency executives intrude upon the 
quiet meetings that are held in the afternoons in three 
small rooms in the NBC studios on the 19th floor of 
Chicago’s Merchandise Mart; no script has ever lit- 
tered the floor. Burr Tillstrom and his associates sim- 
ply talk over their program and then they go and do 
it; it is no more complicated than that. Once an agency 
man suggested to Burr that he could use a writer; Burr 
stared at him a moment and left the room. Beulah, who 
has steel-grey hair and a temperament to match when 

























the occasion demands, has spent large portions of her 
time reading the riot act to assorted Philistines who 
have insisted, sometimes bluntly and sometimes insin- 
uatingly, that the show could not last without formal- 
ization. She has always won her battles; Kukla, Fran, 
and Ollie is not only not formalized, it is perhaps the 
most blithely informal program on the coaxial cable. 
It won sixteen awards in 1949 alone; the kids (Burr 
never refers to his puppets as puppets) are national 
figures and Fran’s admirers would more than fill the 
Chicago telephone directory. 

To those remaining humans in the United States who 
have never seen this show, the idea of a girl talking to 
an assortment of puppets may not sound, at first, like 
an exciting one. Yet that is substantially all that hap- 
pens. Kukla and Ollie come on stage, talk for a while, 
and ultimately are joined by Fran. Sometimes Kukla 
and Ollie give way to one of the other characters— 
Cecil Bill, the stage hand, whose squeaks and twitter- 
ings are intelligible only to Kukla; Madame Ooglepuss, 
a red-haired lady with a horribly crooked nose and the 
manner of a grande dame; Colonel Cracky, a Southern 
gentleman; Fletcher Rabbit, the postman, who some- 
times starches his floppy white ears; the naughty Mer- 
cedes, Clara Coo Coo, or Beulah Witch. All the Kukla- 
politans have strong, identifiable characters; each of 
them represents facets of the collective human person- 
ality. There is not as much slapstick as one ordinarily 
expects of a puppet show. 

The informality, although important, is not the main 
ingredient of the show’s success. Television is perhaps 
the most personal and intimate of the visual media; its 
players, dropped as they are into the audience’s lap, 
can't get by for long on sheer virtuosity. Burr and 
Fran have been successful not merely because they are 
artists but because they have been able to communicate 
their warmth and conviction clearly and strongly. Burr 
made the first Kukla about fifteen years ago. He was 
going to send it to a friend, but as he was packing the 
box he looked down at the little face and couldn’t bear 
to send it away. Since then he has worn out eight 
Kuklas; they lie in a drawer in his workshop, sixteen 
button eyes staring up almost reproachfully. Each time 
Burr must make a new one, he feels a twinge of regret. 
So does Fran. Last year, when the show went to Wash- 
ington for a week, Burr took a new Kukla; as they 
were starting out, Fran remarked wistfully that it was 
a shame that the old one hadn’t got to make the trip. 
That was not a remark calculated for the fan magazines 
and the gossip columns; it was genuine feeling. Both 
Burr and Fran, quite literally, love and believe in the 
kids. They are her friends, they are his alter egos. 

Fran, in fact, believes so implicitly in her fellow 
Kuklapolitans that it sometimes takes her a couple of 
days to get completely accustomed to a new version of 
one of them. Although she may not be wholly aware 
of it, Burr was originally directly responsible for her 
belief. When she first came to work with Kukla, Ollie, 
and their supporting cast, Burr had noted just the 
slightest touch of condescension in her voice. She un- 





derstood the job she had to do, she was quick-witted 
and imaginative (few females have ever approached 
her gift for ad-libbing), but she wasn’t quite right; she 
was thinking of the kids as puppets, not as beings with 
personalities of their own. Burr knew that he would 
somehow have to change her attitude without mention- 
ing it to her, since pointing it out might have made her 
self-conscious. Accordingly, one day Kukla and Ollie 
(Burr is the voice and manipulator of all nine pup- 
pets) began talking about female habits that were dis- 
tasteful to men. They talked gently and reservedly, not 
speaking directly to Fran, but they managed to touch 
her femininity, and within a few minutes she was de- 
fending her sex spiritedly. From that program on, she 
was never condescending again. 

Kukla, Fran, and Ollie started out as a show designed 
for children. It’s difficult to decide, today, whether it is 
still that; it could be called a children’s show for adults, 
or an adult’s show for children. Like Alice in Wonder- 
land, to which it has been compared on many occa- 
sions, it is for everybody. Actually, it is not much dif- 
ferent from impromptu shows that Burr used to give 
for friends at parties around the time when he first 
made Kukla (Toumanova, the ballet dancer, named the 
little fellow; “Kukla” is Russian for “doll.”) At that 
time, Kukla simply commented on things that were on 
Burr’s mind; Burr was in a theatrical group, and Kukla 
used to criticize the actors’ performances. It is the same 
today. Kukla, Ollie, Madame Ooglepuss, Colonel 
Cracky, Beulah Witch and the rest simply talk about 
things on Burr’s mind. Once he and Fran and the kids 
were invited to Pleasantville, New York, to visit the 
Reader's Digest crowd. They were given a kind of 
Royal Tour and taken in to see the desk where Lila 
Acheson Wallace has her creative spasms. Later they 
gave a show for the manorial hired hands. “What 
magazine did you say this was?” Ollie whispered to 
Kukla. “Coronet?” 

Stray thoughts, fragments of ideas, letters or gifts 
from fans—anything that touches Burr’s being ulti- 
mately comes out as a show. He likes to read science 
fiction; Ollie does too, and sometimes discourses on 
atomic energy or galactic war. Burr loves to go to 
parties; the Kuklapolitans are always discussing good 
times they had at parties the night before. When I first 
went to Chicago last summer to meet Burr and gathé? 
material for this piece, he misunderstood my name 
and called me Bob; he continued to do so until another 
friend corrected him. On that day’s show, Fran invited 
Ollie to go with her to a carnival. “I can’t,” he said, 
“I have a dinner engagement. A fellow is here to write 
a magazine story about me.” Fran asked what the fel- 
low’s name was. Ollie hesitated. “Why, ah, it’s—uh— 
Bob,” he finished, triumphantly, and vanished down- 
stairs to his dressing room. 

Burr has even used adverse criticism as material 
for a program. Philip Hamburger, The New Yorker 
television columnist, once expressed some reservations 
about Kukla and Ollie (thereby prompting Deems Tay- 
lor, among others, to wire Burr, HAMBURGER 
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DOESN’T KNOW HIS ONIONS). The day the article 
appeared, Kukla lugged The New Yorker up on the 
stage, and he and Ollie read the piece together. They 
quietly agreed that Hamburger had a perfect right to 
his own opinion, managing in the process to get across 
the idea that it was just possible that he wasn’t very 
bright. That program ended with a wrestling match; 
Ollie had suggested that Hamburger might like that 
kind of entertainment better. 

Above, I nearly wrote that Ollie frowned. Such is 
Burr’s artistry; the faces of his fist puppets, of course, 
do not change. But their voices are so expressive, their 
movements so well articulated, that after a few min- 
utes of watching the show one forgets—as indeed Fran 
has demonstrated—that they are not actual persons. 
Even Burr is captured by the illusion; one day he pro- 
duced a record and said he wanted me to hear what 
happened when Ollie lost his hair (Kukla had been ex- 
perimenting with a permanent-wave machine). All 
through the show, sitting on the floor by the phono- 
graph, Burr seemed to be hearing the voices for the 
first time; it was as though he were a total stranger 
who had had nothing to do with the performances. 

Burr’s whole concept is theatrical. He is now thirty- 
two, and has been stage struck since the days when he 
first began giving voices to his Teddy Bears and other 
toys. He was encouraged by his mother, who plays the 
piano, and his father, Dr. Bert Tillstrom, a foot spe- 
cialist who used to tell Burr and his brother stories 
while hiking in the country. Burr appeared in plays in 
high school, where he specialized in dramatics, and 
later won a scholarship to the University of Chicago. 
The grim logic of that rational institution was too much 
for him, and he left after his first semester. He worked 
with WPA theatricals and in various local groups, and 
although he sometimes clerked in a department store 
and did other odd jobs, he never considered anything 
but the theatre as a career—which, of course, is why 
the Kuklapolitans never pretend to be anything but 
actors. Burr's conversation is liberally sprinkled with 
the idiom of the stage (“Oh,” he says of Fran, “she’s 
so great, so wonderful”), and Kukla and Ollie, in turn, 
sometimes sound like actors on the late shift at Sardi’s. 
They are constantly giving their own versions of shows, 
usually musicals; no show in existence is as lavishly 
costumed as theirs. Behind their stage are two huge 
metal cabinets full of costumes, four equally huge ones 
containing props, and two twelve-foot shelves groan- 
ing under a fantastic array of instruments, devices, and 
scenery. Burr makes most of the equipment of the 
show, but large quantities are sent in by the audience. 
Beulah Witch, for example, has an ermine cape given 
by an admirer (Beulah was named after Beulah Zach- 
ary, but resembles her only in name). Forty people 
have knitted cold-weather nose cosys for Kukla. A den- 
tist once sent Ollie a hand-made set of wooden teeth. 
The hats alone used on the program would make Ed 
Wynn turn green, even on black-and-white video. 

Offstage, Burr is a relaxed. casual. quiet young man 
with small bright eyes and a boyish smile. He usually 
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wears a crew cut but sometimes lets his brownish hair 
get long enough to comb back and to the right. He 
likes to go on bicycle trips and is a good swimmer; in 
summer, he and Beulah and Lew and Fran and the rest 
often hold story conferences on the rocks along Chi- 
cago’s endless lakefront. Burr lives with his parents in 
an unpretentious apartment out Evanston way. He 
spends most of the morning and early afternoon hours 
in his workshop, where he is currently working on 
marionettes for a soon-to-be produced version of The 
Wizard of Oz; when he gets tired of working he wan- 
ders upstairs and talks to a three-inch green parakeet 
who knows that his name is Buster Tillstrom, can whis- 
tle the Kukla, Fran, and Ollie theme, and can tell when 
it’s time to go to bed. Burr has never quite become ac- 
customed to the fact that he is a celebrity. Last year in 
New York a friend took him backstage at “South Pa- 
cific” to meet Mary Martin and Ezio Pinza. Miss Mar- 
tin, an ardent Kukla, Fran, and Ollie follower, over- 
whelmed him with questions about the kids, and Pinza 
confided that he had had to buy a second television 
set because, as he explained sadly, his children had 
deserted the Kuklapolitans for another show that came 
on at the same time. Burr, who had just been bowled 
over by the Pinza-Martin performances, could scarcely 
grasp what was going on; for one frightened moment 
he thought they were ribbing him. When celebrities in 
other fields write Kukla and Ollie letters of unashamed 
devotion, Burr still wonders if there hasn’t been some 
mistake. 

Although he could hardly be called shy, Burr is dif- 
fident and unassuming to a degree seldom achieved by 
theatrical folk. Mostly he stays with a small knot of 
friends, talking about almost everything but his own 
activities. His reticence vanishes the instant he gets be- 
hind the Kuklapolitan stage, where he is commanding 
and sure, a master at his work. He operates standing 
erect, behind a translucent screen, resting his puppet- 
clad arms on a ledge and keeping his eyes to the right, 
watching a tiny monitor-screen that shows him what 
the kids and Fran are doing out front. He has devel- 
oped an incredible dexterity in changing from one 
character to the other. The kids hang heads down- 
ward on little hooks under his arm-rest; when one of 
them comes off stage, Burr slips a small loop at the 
bottom of the puppet’s costume onto a hook, pulls out 
his arm, and shoves it down into the body of the next 
character awaiting a cue. Joe Lockwood, standing be- 
hind him, dresses the kids as they are waiting to go 
on and hands over props as needed. 

Burr’s active interest in puppetry dates from the year 
he was fourteen, when a sister of the famous Tony 
Sarg encouraged him to construct marionettes of his 
own. In the mid-Thirties he worked with the Chicago 
Parks District Theatre and later took his act into car- 
nivals, fairs, and night clubs. In 1939, just as he was 
all set to go to Europe with a marionette troupe, he 
was offered a chance to put on a weekly Saturday 
morning puppet show for children at the Marshall 
Field department store. He stayed in Chicago and ulti- 
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mately did the first Balaban and Katz telecast over 
Station WBKB in 1941. That convinced him that tele- 
vision was the medium in which he could work at best 
advantage. When he first began doing a series in 1947, 
the sponsors wanted an hour-long program. Aston- 
ished at being offered so much time, Burr declared that 
he couldn’t work alone—but at the same time, the idea 
of anybody else manipulating his own creations was 
unthinkable. He thereupon got in touch with Fran— 
who was then, as she is now, doing the Aunt Fanny 
part on Don McNeil’s Breakfast Club. Fran, an lowan, 
had been a schoolteacher before coming to Chicago, 
which may account ‘in part for her patient, easygoing 
manner and her understanding of Burr’s kids. She, 
Kukla, Ollie, and the rest got along very well from 
the beginning. The original sponsor, RCA, has been 
supplemented by two more, Sealtest and Ford; last 
year the show moved to WNBQ, the NBC outlet in 
Chicago. 

Burr and Fran have never regarded their program 
as anything but an occasion for fun. He is constantly 
trying to throw her a line that will catch her off guard; 
quite often just the reverse happens (“She breaks me 
up all the time,” he says, happily). Fran has contrib- 
uted a great deal to the Kuklapolitans’ genealogical 
background. One day Ollie, an alumnus of Dragon 
Prep, asked Kukla if he happened to know where Beu- 
lah Witch had gone to school. Kukla didn’t know, but 
Fran did. “Why, she went to Witch Normal,” she said. 
Shortly after that, Beulah Witch began mentioning her 
days at Witch Normal with increasing nostalgia, and 
to date the school has been equipped with a faculty 
and a set of rigid traditions. 

The phenomenal success of Kukla and Ollie—one 
magazine reported that Burr last year signed a million- 
dollar contract running five years—hasn’t materially 
altered Burr’s life. He dresses better than he used to 
and he has a chauffeur service that picks him up and 
carries him about Chicago, but his ambitions are the 
same as they were when he was struggling. He collects 
books on the history of puppetry and some day hopes 
to do one of his own. He wants very much to perpetu- 
ate puppetry as an art form. “In America it dates 
back at least to the 17th century—and the ancient 
Chinese and other orientals used puppets and shadow 
figures in religious plays and pageants. But for some 
reason, people in this country’ve always been kind of 
haughty about puppets. They seem to think they're only 
for kids. A puppet theatre—that’s what we need.” 
Burr hopes to establish a puppet center in Chicago, a 
school and theatre combined, and has already sounded 
out some potential backers. Meanwhile, until he is 
ready to go to work on his plan, he will continue with 
Kukla, Ollie, and their friends. The format of the show 
will not change; there will be no script, no sponsor dic- 
tatorship. If, as seems unlikely, he ever should be 
maneuvered into a position where it will be impossible 
to do the show his own way, he will simply retire from 
television for good. “After all,” he stated recently, 
“we can always go back to the Marshall Field show.” 
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TWO ORPHANS IN MOSCOW 


. an old melodrama is infused with new life by the 


master director, Stanislavski. 


To those who think of Stanislavski as having been 
predominantly interested in introspective, soul-search- 
ing plays—such as those by Chekhov, Gorki, Tolstoy, 
Dostoyevski—it may come as a surprise that he also 
threw himself with great gusto into lighter plays, com- 
media dell’ arte and even melodrama. His interest in 
melodrama was twofold: as a legitimate dramatic form 
of special character requiring the talents of superb 
actors and as a kind of play in which to train young 
actors. When Stanislavski was asked about the general 
impression that melodramas were played only by sec- 
ond-rate actors, he replied: 

“That is not altogether true. A remarkable melo- 
drama is created in its first production; it either comes 
to life then or it dies and no one remembers its exist- 
ence. That is why the bringing out of a melodrama is 
dependent on the participation in it of magnificent ac- 
tors and it is given a magnificent production. Opening 
night tickets are at a high premium. After that other 
theatres copy the production, actors play the parts by 
hearsay about the original performers, directors follow 
the first method used, the production plan, the scenery 

-everything is meticulously aped. 

“Perhaps you have noticed how, in the old printed 
editions of melodramas, they always give the stage di- 
rections and the scheme of movement. That was already 
introduced by Pixérécourt. I have his copy of one melo- 
drama. It is a director’s prompt book complete with the 
whole production scheme and design for the sets.” 

In speaking of melodrama as a proving ground for 
the younger recruits in the theatre, Stanislavski’s atti- 
tude was: “The basic problem in melodrama is to exe- 
cute to the full and as interestingly as one can all the 
physical actions outlined by the author. . . . This 
obliges an actor to draw on his fantasy, it develops 
faith in his actions, affords him sincerity of feelings, 
spontaneity.” 

For these reasons he greatly encouraged the proposal 
of two young directors in the Moscow Art Theatre, 
Gorchakov and Markov, to put on the old Dennery 
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by ELIZABETH REYNOLDS HAPGOOD 


melodrama, laid in the days of the French revolution, 
known in America as “The Two Orphans.” A film ver- 
sion was produced by Griffith under the title “Orphans 
of the Storm” and the main roles were played by 
Lillian Gish and her sister Dorothy. (The story is that 
Griffith was absorbed by the idea of doing a film on the 
Faust story but Lillian Gish held out for “The Two 
Orphans” because she knew that it had been played in 
over forty languages and had never been a failure.) 

After Stanislavski saw a rehearsal of the first part of 
the play he made certain comments and offered sugges- 
tions. As a stenographic record was kept of rehearsals 
at the Moscow Art Theatre, these remarks can be 
repeated verbatim. They give a vivid picture of how he 
worked with his actors. 

For readers not familiar with the plot it will suffice 
to describe the scenes being rehearsed: Henriette and 
Louise, two pretty orphans, arrive in Paris where they 
have a distant cousin, a physician, who holds out some 
hope of curing Louise of her blindness. They were to 
be met on their arrival by stagecoach from Normandy 
by an old uncle, Martin. But unfortunately Henriette 
was seen earlier at a country fair by the wicked Marquis 
de Prelle who has arranged with Picard, a kind of 
shady agent, to drug old Martin and abduct Henriette. 
Louise is left, alone and blind, in the strange city. 

Stanislavski took up the work of each actor in detail, 
chiding the actress who played the kidnapping Mére 
Frochard for her horror-inspiring make-up by saying: 
“With a face like that you will never be able to get near 
enough to a child to steal it. Children will run in the 
opposite direction as soon as you come around the 
corner. Mére Frochard has a fascinating, most good- 
natured exterior. Everyone thinks she is a saint. No one 
would ever suspect her of the things she does. It is only 
when she is at home that one can see her true face.” 


Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood is the official translator 
and close personal friend of Stanislavski. His “An 
Actor Prepares” was written at her suggestion. 











He commended the actor who played the hunchback, 
Pierre, whose kind heart and gift of music enable the 
spectator to pierce his unattractive exterior and see the 
beauty of his inner world. “I realize why you made 
yourself so good-looking. You wanted in advance to 
appeal to my pity and you hoped I would say: ‘What a 
shame that such a handsome young man is a cripple!’ 
But there is another approach. You can show what is 
beautiful despite all obstacles. Great actors used to hide 
their characters as long as they could from the public, 
playing at a kind of hide-and-seek with the plot. Less 
gifted actors do not quite trust themselves in such a 
complex game. The villain is made up to look repulsive 
and the long-suffering hero wears a blond wig.” After 
various other comments Stanislavski suddenly said: 

“And now I| want to make sure that all the blinds are 
closely drawn and all the doors shut. Put out all lights.” 
Then he rose from his place in the audience, groped his 
way to the farther end of the room where the rehearsal 
had taken place and, from the extreme end of it, called 
to the actress who took the part of Louise: 

“May I ask you to come over here to me?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

A wave of merriment swept over the room but Stan- 
islavski put an abrupt stop to it: 

“| shall ask you to maintain quiet, absolute quiet. 
The quiet that enveloped Louise when she was left alone 
in the square.” 

Stanislavski spoke in a tone of such absolute com- 
mand that the whole room was silent. The actress picked 
her way in the dark across the stage. Every piece of 
furniture, every prop became a real obstacle. When she 
stumbled over someone and excused herself her voice 
became more and more strained. But no one spoke to 
her. When she finally reached the place where she ex- 
pected to find Stanislavski he was not there. She called 
to him, but the silence was as unbroken as ever. No one 
knew where he had gone. As Louise wandered through 
the scenery, lost and alone, she suddenly began to sob 
and call in a pitiful tentative, timid voice: “Henriette, 
where are you?” 

Stanislavski by now had returned to his own seat in 
the audience and there was a great satisfaction in his 
voice as he said: 

“That was magnificent! Now, do you realize what the 
silence of that Paris square means to Louise when she 
is left alone, what the darkness means?” 

“I understand,” replied the actress and her voice 
trembled. 

“Turn up the lights,” ordered Stanislavski. “Now you 
know what blindness is. You became frightened because 
we were all silent. That is how silent Paris is all around 
Louise. Perhaps such things have happened to her be- 


*—€ Dorothy Gish as Louise and Lillian Gish 
as Henriette in the Griffith film “Orphans of 


the Storm.” 
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fore. As a general rule people instinctively avoid a 
blind person, when they catch a sight of one coming 
they step out of his way. This is a kind of atavism, 
brutal egoism, fear that a blind person will require 
some service one cannot refuse. Louise knows that the 
strange city remains silent although people may be 
passing by, others may be watching her from the win- 
dows. If that is possible it should be arranged for, it 
emphasizes the emptiness of the square. This emptiness 
is not in the landscape, not in the scenery . . . but in 
the egoism of the people in a large city—that is what 
grips one and must grip the audience. This conveys the 
tragic position of Louise, it underscores the fact that her 
good angel Henriette has left her. It was very good that 
you found the right word to say just now, the name of 
your sister, because it means that the exercise took on 
the reality of the subject of the play. That is the goal 
of every exercise. 

“Now fix in your mind the physical and psychological 
pattern of the exercise: 

1. It came to you as a surprise. In parallel fashion 
the situation into which Louise is thrust also comes 
as a surprise to her. There is no need here for any 
inner preparatory work. 

2. You could not find your way, you bumped into 
things and people, you excused yourself, your eyes 
were open. You walked and walked but you were not 
acting. You really searched for me, you were not just 
playing a blind girl. 

3. You were embarrassed to call for help. Your 
voice took on a peculiar tone, half a cry. You uttered 
abrupt exclamations. 

4. You became frightened because you did not 
know what would happen next. 

“All this taken together adds up to blindness. It must 
be understood as an inner sense of a person, not merely 
an external defect. Every so-called external character- 
istic of a part has its psychological inner counterpart, 
a reflection of, reaction to surrounding realities. Little 
is said or written about this; people who have physical 
defects do not like to be reminded of them. But an 
actor must know about them. . . . However, what the 
spectator must have is the primary impact of blindness, 
the first ten minutes of blindess for someone, not all the 
commentary, all the literature on the subject. The actor 
should be able to convey all physical defects of his role 
by means of inner sensation.” 

Next Stanislavski passed to the analysis of the role 
of Picard, the agent hired by the Marquis de Prelle to 
get rid of old uncle Martin before the two orphan girls 
arrive from Normandy. After some discussion he pro- 
posed to play the part of Martin in the scene in front of 
a tavern. What follows is the transcript of the rehearsal : 

Picard: (approaching the table at which the old 
Martin is seated) Well, old man, waiting for someone? 

Martin: Yes. . . . Maybe. . . . I am. 

Picard: Didn’t come, did they ? 


Martin: What makes you think I am waiting for the 














stagecoach from Normandy? (his tone full of suspi- 
cion) 

Picard: 1 . . . er . . . well, people around here are 
usually waiting for the stagecoach to arrive. I’m waiting 
too (the actor improvised these words and then went 
back to the text of the play). Perhaps we can have a 
couple of drinks together ? 

Martin: (with unexpected eagerness) I don’t mind if 
I do. 

Picard: Here there, mine host, bring us two mugs of 
your best cider! (to Martin) Who are you waiting for? 
Your old woman I'll be bound. (he draws what is ob- 
viously a soporific powder unobtrusively from his 
pocket ) 

Martin: (withdrawing slightly, his tone full of suspi- 
cion) Yes, yes, my old woman, my old woman and 
perhaps someone else too. 

The host brings the mugs of cider and the actor play- 
ing Picard waits until, according to the usual plan for 
acting the scene, old Martin will lean down and buckle 
his shoe. But Stanislavski in the part does not lean down 
and afford Picard the opportunity to slip the powder 
in his drink. After an enforced pause Picard goes on 
talking. 

Picard: Here’s to you! 

Martin: Thank. Thanks. Ah, how I wish I were a 
little younger . . . a little stronger . 

The young actor is embarrassed at the turn of the 
conversation, holds the powder in his hand, keeps the 
conversation going. 

Picard: Why do you wish you were stronger? You 
can go anywhere you want to . . 

Martin: No, no. I’m not what I used to be . . . not 
anymore ... Now I want to sleep .. . get to bed early 
too—that’s old age creeping up on me. Yet I can’t 
sleep! I can’t get to sleep! (Stanislavski said the lines 
with such a beady bright expression it was perfectly 
obvious he had no idea of dozing off according to the 
directions given in the text of the play.) 

The young actor playing the part of Picard then an- 
nounced that there were no more words for him to say 
and that the scene between them was over. Stanislavski 
remonstrated with him and expressed the conviction 
that if an agent of the type of Picard had found that he 
could not drug his victim he would surely have had 
some other way of getting rid of him. The young actor 
insisted that the stage directions said: “he makes him 
fall asleep by putting a powder in his drink . . .” 

“That was put there for the first production from 
which the printed text was drawn. Obviously the two 
actors who played this scene did it remarkably well,” 
said Stanislavski, and added: “If all you are interested 
in is carrying out a piece of stage business from a 
printed page your acting will never be anything but a 
stencil copy. The author says only to put him to sleep. 
In every theatre these two actors will accomplish this 
in their own way. The tradition of melodrama is to give 
the fullest freedom of physical action to the actor pro- 


vided he does not do anything which is mere patent 
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trickery. All he is required to do is to keep within the 
logic of the plot and its line of action. Let’s play the 
scene over again.” 

This time the young actor had the idea of chasing an 
imaginary fly off old Martin’s mug of cider and inci- 
dentally dropping the powder in it. But Stanislavski in 
a surprise gesture knocked the mug off the table. This 
was too much. 

“But, Mr. Stanislavski, we'll never get anywhere if 
old Martin doesn’t take his drink!” 

“If that is what you think, your imagination is not 
working very actively. In the stage directions it says 
you are to put Martin to sleep, but how you do it is not 
indicated. Therefore old Martin is fully within his 
rights to drink or not to drink. And Picard must be 
prepared to get the old man out of the way with any 
number of stratagems.” 

As a spur to the invention of the actors Stanislavski 
asked Mikhailov, one of the older members of the 
theatre, to play the scene with him impromptu. Stanis- 
lavski instantly converted himself into the jaunty self- 
assured Picard and Mikhailov was transformed into a 
suspicious, kindly old Martin. From the start they ad 
libbed freely. 

Stanislavski: Fine evening. 

Mikhailov: It is, rather . . . 

Stanislavski: (taking out a pretended snuff box with 
gesture that made the audience realize it was full of 
dope) Care for a pinch? 

Mikhailov: No, thanks. 

Stanislavski: (pocketing the snuff box after taking a 
pinch) Perhaps you'd like a smoke? 

Mikhailov: No, I never smoke. 

Stanislavski: (aside) Curse the old fool. I'll have to 
offer him a drink. (aloud) Let’s have some cider. I'll 
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stand you to a mug. 
Mikhailov: Well, perhaps . 


embarrassed .. . 


. but really... I'm 


Stanislavski: Ho there, innkeeper, a couple of mugs 
of cider! Are you waiting for someone? 

Mikhailov: Yes, and no, not anyone special. Maybe 
my nieces will turn up. 

In throwing down some coin to pay for the drinks 
Stanislavski let them casually roll off the table onto the 
ground. Naturally all three leaned under the table to 
retrieve the money. Suddenly Stanislavski’s hand was 
seen to reach up from under the table and apparently 
drop the powder in one of the mugs. But Mikhailov 
did not let the scene end there. With an expression of 
suspicion he screwed up his face and looked first into 
one mug and then the other. , 

Mikhailov: Would you please exchange mugs with 
me? 

Stanislavski: (quite taken aback by the request as 
Picard would have been) But why ? 

Mikhailov: Just ae please do it. 

Stanislavski: Well, if you like. 

After examining the two mugs carefully, Mikhailov 
pushed his mug across the table. 
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Mikhailov: Mine had more in it than yours, but since 
you're inviting me to drink you must have that mug. 
That’s the custom! 

Stanislavski: I never heard of such a custom. 

Mikhailov: Anyway I beg you to take it otherwise | 
shan’t touch a drop. 

Stanislavski: (aside) Curse the old man! He wants 
me to poison myself. (aloud) Thanks. Here's to your 
health. 

But just as he raised the mug to drink from it he was 
seized with a fit of violent sneezing. 

Mikhailov: (sympathetically) Did you catch cold? 

Stanislavski: (pretending to take a vial out of his 
pocket and to pour some of the contents into his hand- 
kerchief) Yes, but I have a good remedy for it. (still 
sneezing he puts the vial on the table) 

Mikhailov: What a pretty little bottle. May I look at 
it? 

Stanislavski: (still sreezing) Of course, please do. 
But you'll have to excuse me for a moment. (Still 
sneezing he left the table, stepped behind Mikhailov 
just as he was picking up the vial and slipped the doped 
handkerchief over his mouth. He made a sign to the 
tavernkeeper to come. } 

Mikhailov: (realizing the game is up) I don’t want 
to sleep | mustn't go to sleep 

Stanislavski: (to the tavernkeeper) Carry him in‘o a 
back room. 

\fter the scene between the two veteran actors was 
over the objection was raised to the effect that two 
really good actors could thus spin any part of the play 
out indefinitely, to which Stanislavski replied: 

“| don’t think that would happen. It takes a long time 
in rehearsal to work those things out but in actual per- 
formance of melodrama the tempo is always headlong 
and the dialogue very rapid. The director chooses only 
the best from all such exercises based on the physical 
action of the play and throws away the rest. But unless 
these scenes are worked out in detail there is no melo- 
drama. In plays by Ibsen or those based on Dostoyevski 
you cannot ad lib that way, nor have you any need to 
do so. 

“In general I should like you to understand the kind 
of atmosphere that must surround the preparation of a 
melodrama as a dramatic genre and the ardent mood 
which should take possession of the actors who play in 
one, 

“For one thing there can be no indifference in the 
hall on the day a melodrama is performed. On that 
occasion everything must be unusual and unexpected. 
The audience must be galvanized in advance, there must 
be sufficient electricity in the air so that everything 
explodes and true creativeness and inspiration sweep 
across the stage. This is one more approach to the ac- 
tor’s creative state. Melodrama is drawn from the life 
of the people, but it is highly concentrated, stripped of 
extra details and pauses. The only pauses are those al- 
lowed to the stars, to let them shoot off some rockets of 


stunt acting, and there is usually a fixed number of 
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R. N. Molchanova and A. O. Stepanova in the Moscow 
Art Theatre production of **The Two Orphans.” 


them. When the audience sees a melodrama he thinks 
that everything shown in the play must have happened 
in real life. That is why theatrical clichés must be rigor- 
ously avoided. Moreover, if a spectator believes that all 
this happened, as it were, right around him in everyday 
life, he is extraordinarily moved by it, it makes him 
weep, it makes him laugh—for laughter is also an indi- 
cation that a person has been moved if it is the result 
produced by a character or a situation on the stage and 
not merely by a tongue stuck out at the public for no 
good reason. 

“Melodrama has always emerged when the populace 
has been in the throes of high and noble emotions, when 
there is a sense that these feelings must be expressed, a 
desire to see them on the stage. . . . When you have 
found the right tone for this play everything will 
begin to move with increasing speed. It always goes 
beautifully if it is well prepared. The only thing to 
arrange most carefully is the end of the performance. 
The audience never forgives you if you do not give a 
proper finish, a good final period. That is the part of 
the great art of a director—the endings of acts and the 
final curtain.” 
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Heflin assisting as an actor and slate boy 
during a directing class exercise. 


“Sizing up” the scene, Heflin looks through 
the view finder of a l6mm Kodak Ciné-Special. 


Heflin examines a splice. White cotton gloves 
prevent hand oils from touching the film. 








AN ACTOR GOES 
TO SCHOOL 


by VAN HEFLIN 


@ It seems to me that in Hollywood there is a general 
feeling that the film actor learns enough about his 
business simply by conscientiously working with good 
directors, and by doing what he’s told. It is believed 
that if the actor is told “Turn on this line. Walk to 
here. Raise your head to here. Then, lower your head, 
deliver your line in this direction, and walk away 
easily—" that it’s enough: that within this dictated 
framework the actor can put out enough emotion to 
give a good performan e. 

Phis is only partially true. Even though most actors 
work this way, it’s my conviction that if they under- 
stood more about why they were told to do the things 
they were, it would be easier for them. Cumbersome 
orders that reserve a corner of your brain can be as- 
similated without difficulty. Acting is a tough job. If 
you can make it easier for yourself, it’s your duty to 
do 50. 

Actors train for years to go on the stage. Yet, when 
they're on the stage they can mumble a line, move on 
a wrong cue, or turn their backs, and no great harm 
is done. But in films it’s different. The actor puts a 
cigarette in his mouth an inch out of place, and when 
the film reaches the cutter it is impossible to cut it into 
the previous shot. Thousands of dollars may have beet 
wasted. And this in the face of the fact that many 
actors in films have had no previous experience what- 
soever! The actor in films, therefore, has a tremendous 
responsibility. It becomes doubly important for him to 
know what he is doing. There is a general misconcep- 
tion that acting for films is easier than acting on the 
stage because of the possibility of retakes. It may be 
easier for people who don't care about their profes- 
sion, but for the meticulous actor, concerned with the 
budget as a reflection of his work, it’s harder. Retakes 
are expensive. 

On Broadway the actor is mainly responsible to his 
director and his audience. In Hollywood, the actor is 


far less important because many other people con- 
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nected with a film are indispensable (the actor is not). 
He therefore has more responsibility to himself. His 
turning in a fine performance depends not only on 
himself, his director, and his audience, but on his cut- 
ter, his cinematographer, his musical director, his 
lighting crew, and so on. Without functioning closely 
with these men and understanding their jobs, he can- 
not do his best work. 

Last Fall. feeling that it was about time for me to 
get some questions answered, and also to finish up an 
VA. I had left dangling after completing only one year 
at the Yale Drama School, I asked Kenneth MacGowan 
if I could enroll as a member of the Motion Picture 
School, Division of Theatre Arts, at UCLA, under the 
GI Bill. He told me I could if I were serious. I was 
serious. The school has been a revelation. I recom- 
mend it highly. 

| take four courses: Basic Sound Principles, Anima- 
tion, Cinematography, and Directing. The schedule is 
twenty-three hours a week. I attend classes when I’m 
not working on a picture, and when I am, frequently 
it night. Even though my schedule is necessarily dis- 
organized because of working in films the school is 
still tremendously valuable. Even though occasionally 
| have to miss classes for two months at a time I make 
them up as soon as there is free time. Normally a 
student takes three years to get his degree. It is going 
to take me two years, or even a little longer because 
of my chopped up sé hedule. But I have a slight edge 
because of the year I spent at Yale. Sometimes it 
works out even better though because of alternating 
between professional and school work. 

The most valuable lesson I’ve learned, in a general 
way, is that by understanding thoroughly, and thus 
making the technical side as simple as possible for 
vourself, you can devote yourself more to the creative 
side. 

[his can be done only when you're completely at 
ease, and this stems from having your co-workers 
have confidence in you. 

Let’s take it in its simplest terms. An actor on an 
outdoor set is to act a scene in long shot in which he 
rises from a tree stump, runs to a fence shouting at 
the top of his voice for someone, climbs the fence in 
der to see better, and then shows dismay when he 
cannot see the person he is looking for. 

Even in its simplest terms this is a complex assign- 
ment. The actor who doesn’t understand is loaded with 
hundreds of instructions about how fast to walk, how 
fast to run, where to run, not to use jerky movements. 
how high to climb the fence, how not to move his head. 
what shadows to avoid, where to hit the light, what 
pitch voice to use. where to shout, and so on ad in- 
Rnitum. The direction he gets comes directly from 
requirements of the technicians. The cameraman can- 
not “whip” his camera, and so will not let the actor 
arise too quickly or run too quickly. The cutter, want- 
ing to use a close-up of the face shouting, will raise 


(continued on page 91) 
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Veteran film actor Heflin is carefully watched 
as he learns how to execute a film splice. 


Selecting reels from laboratory cabinet. 


The author marks a frame with grease pencil 


while watching film run through the viewer. 














Federico Garcia Lorca 


EDITOR S NOTE: 

It was natural for Federico Garcia Lorca to be deeply 
interested in Spanish folk tradition, having been born 
in rural Andalusia, near the ancient city of Granada. 
He early abandoned an unpromising career as a law 
student and devoted himself to writing poetry. His 
early lyric poems and “Gypsy Ballads” (1928) demon- 
strated his unique facility for employing both the oldest 
and the newest literary modes. In 1929 he visited New 
York; the poems inspired by what he saw there, pub- 
lished in “The Poet in New York” (1940), show him 
appalled by our machine civilization and seeking the 
vestiges of primitive life in Harlem. Back in Spain, he 
served from 1931 to 1934 as director of “La Barraca,” 
a traveling theatre under federal sponsorship which 
brought the stage to a new public all over Spain. His 
reputation as a dramatist rests mainly upon the plays 
of this period. These pieces include some celebrated 
farces (“The Love of Don Perlimplin and Belisa in the 
Garden” and “The Shoemaker’s Prodigious Wife”) , but 
the greatest acclaim has gone to his three tragedies: 
“Blood Wedding,” “Yerma,” and “The House of Ber- 
narda Alba.” Each of the tragedies represents a con- 
flict between strong passions and the rigid traditions 
that govern rural Spain. 

Garcia Lorca was executed in 1936, at the age of 
thirty-seven, by a Rebel firing squad. 

This address by Garcia Lorca was delivered after the 
opening of “Yerma.” Albert E. 
Sloman, is a member of the Department of Spanish at 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


The translator, Dr. 
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@ My dear friends: 


promise to refuse every kind of tribute. banquet, or 


Some time ago | made a solemn 


celebration which might be made in my honor, first, be- 
cause I know that each of them drives another nail 
into our literary coffin, and second, because | have 
found that there is nothing more depressing than a 
formal speech made in our honor, and nothing sadder 
than organized applause, however sincere. 

Besides, between ourselves, | hold that banquets and 
scrolls bring bad luck upon the one who receives them, 
bad luck springing from the relief of his friends who 
think: “Now we have done our duty by him.” 

A banquet is a gathering of professional people who 
eat with us, and where we find thrown together every 
kind of person who likes us least. 

Rather than do honor to poets and dramatists, | 
should prepare challenges and attacks, in which we 
should be told roundly and passionately: “So you are 
afraid of this?” “So you are incapable of expressing a 
person's fear of the sea?” “So you daren't show the 
despair of soldiers who hate war?” Necessity and 
struggle, grounded on a critical love, temper the artist's 
soul, which easy flattery makes effeminate and destroys. 
The theatres are full of deceiving sirens, garlanded 
with hothouse roses, and the public is content, and ap- 
plauds dummy hearts and superficial dialogue; but the 
dramatic poet who wishes to save himself from oblivion 
must not forgei the open fields with their wild roses, 
fields moistened by the dawn where farmers toil, and 
the pigeon, wounded by a mysterious hunter, which is 
dying amongst the rushes with no one to hear its grief. 

Shunning sirens, flattery, and congratulations I have 
accepted nothing in my honor, on the occasion of the 
first night of “Yerma”™; but it has been the greatest 
pleasure of my short life as a writer to learn that the 
theatrical circle of Madrid was asking the great Mar- 
garita Xirgu, an actress with an impeccable artistic 
career, luminary of the Spanish theatre, and admirable 
interpreter of the part of Yerma, together with the 
company which so brilliantly supports her, for a spe- 
cial préduction. 

For the interest and attention in a notable theatrical 
endeavor which this implies, | wish, now that we are 
all together, to give to you my deepest and sincerest 
thanks. | am not speaking tonight as an author, nor 
as a poet, nor as a simple student of the rich panorama 
of man’s life, but as an ardent lover of the theatre of 
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social action. The theatre is one of the most useful and 
expressive instruments for a country’s edification, the 
barometer which registers its greatness or its decline. 
\ theatre which in every branch, from tragedy to 
vaudeville, is sensitive and well oriented, can in a few 
years change the sensitiveness of a people, and a 
broken-down theatre, where wings have given way to 
cloven hoofs, can blunt and benumb a whole nation. 

The theatre is a school of weeping and of laughter, 
a rostrum where men are free to expose old and 
equivocal standards of conduct, and explain with liv- 
ing examples the eternal norms of the heart and feel- 
ings of man. 

\ nation which does not help and does not encourage 
its theatre, is, if not dead, dying; just as the theatre 
which does not feel the social pulse, the historical pulse, 
the drama of its people, and catch the genuine color 
of its landscape and of its spirit, with laughter and 
with tears, has no right to call itself a theatre, but an 
amusement room, or a place for doing that dreadful 
thing known as “killing time.” I am referring to no 
one, and I want to offend no one; I am not speaking 
of actual fact, but of a problem that has yet to be 
solved. 

Every day, my friends, | hear about the crisis in 
the theatre, and | feel always that the defect is not one 
before our eyes, but deep down in its very nature; it is 
not a defect of the flower we have before us, of a play, 
that is, but deeply rooted; in short, a defect of organ- 
ization. Whilst actors and authors are in the hands of 
managements that are completely commercial, free, 
without either literary or state control of any kind, 
managements devoid of all judgment and offering no 
kind of guarantee, actors, authors, and the whole the- 
atre will sink lower every day, beyond all hope of 
salvation. 

The delightful light theatre of revue, vaudeville, and 
farce, forms of which I am a keen spectator, could 
defend and even save itself; but plays in verse, the 
historical play and the so-called Spanish zarzuela, will 
suffer more and more setbacks, because they are forms 
which make great demands and which admit of real 
innovations, and there is neither the authority nor the 
spirit of sacrifice to impose them on a public which 
has to be overruled from above, and often contradicted 
and attacked. The theatre must impose itself on the 
public, not the public on the theatre. To do this, authors 
and actors must, whatever the cost, again assume great 
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translated by DR. ALBERT E. SLOMAN 


authority, because the theatregoing public is like a 
school child; it reveres the stern, severe teacher who 
demands justice and sees justice done; and puts pins 
on the chairs of the timid and flattering ones who 
neither teach themselves nor allow anyone else to teach. 

The public can be taught—I say public, of course, 
not people—it can be taught; for, some years ago, | 
saw protests against Debussy and Ravel, and I have 
been present since at loud ovations given by a popular 
public to the very works which were earlier rejected. 
These authors were imposed by the high judgment of 
authority, superior to that of the ordinary people, just 
as were Wedekind in Germany and Pirandello in Italy, 
and so many others. 

This has to be done for the good of the theatre and 
for the glory and hierarchy of its interpreters. Dignity 
must be maintained, in the conviction that such dignity 
will be amply repaid. To do otherwise is to tremble 
behind the flies, and kill the fancy, imagination, and 
charm of the theatre, which is always, always an art. 
and will always be a lofty art, even though there may 
have been a time when everything which did not please 
was labeled art, so that atmosphere was lost, poetry 
destroyed and the stage itself a refuge for thieves. 

Art above all else. A most noble art, and you, my 
actor friends, artists above all else. Artists from head 
to foot, since through love and vocation you have risen 
to the make-believe and pitiful world of the boards. 
Artists by occupation and by preoccupation. From the 
smallest theatre to the most eminent, the word “Art” 
should be written in halls and dressing rooms, for if 
not we shall have to write the word “Commerce” or 
some other that I dare not say. And hierarchy, disci- 
pline, and sacrifice and love. 

I don’t want to lecture you, because | should be the 
one receiving a lecture. My words are dictated by en- 
thusiasm and conviction. I labor under no delusion. | 
have thought a great deal—and coolly—about what 
| think now, and as a good Andalusian I know that 
truth does not lie with him who says “Today, today, 
today,” eating his bread close to the hearth, but with 
him who watches calmly at a distance the first light of 
dawn in the country. 

I know that those people who say “Now, now, now” 
with their eyes fixed on the small jaws of the boxoffice 
are not right, but those who say “Tomorrow, tomorrow, 
tomorrow, and feel the approach of the new life which 


is hovering over the world. ..- Garcia Lorca 
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@ When Ria Mooney invited me to direct Lorca’s 
“House of Bernarda Alba” at the Abbey Theatre, Dub- 
lin, I jumped at the chance, not only because | liked 
Lorca and liked directing, but because I hoped that, as 
on other directorial assignments, I should learn some- 
thing about the play and hence about dramatic art. 
What follows is about the play as discovered in pro- 
duction and in the reading and re-reading which 
production presupposes. 

When her husband dies, Bernarda Alba is left alone 
with her five daughters. The eldest, Angustias, is the 
daughter of a previous marriage. Since she is coming 
into money, she is marriageable—whatever her present 
state of spinsterhood. In fact a husband has already 
presented himself in the person of the handsomest man 
in the village, Pepe el Romano. Pepe, however, is al- 
ready the lover of Bernarda’s youngest daughter, Adela. 

Though Adela is not able to keep her affair with 
Pepe secret, her mother does not know how far it has 
gone, and thinks to meet the problem by bringing for- 
ward the date of Angustias’ wedding. Unhappily an 
other sister (Martirio) is in love with Pepe, discovers 


that he and Adela are lovers. and calls her mothet 





What the modern and non-Spanish director must 
realize is, first, that this kind of honor was once 
a serious ideal, the very center of a civilization’s 
scheme of values. and second, that even in Lorca an 
echo of its old dignity and meaning is heard. Bernarda, 
in short, is not a villain of melodrama but the repre. 
sentative of a philosophy and a tradition. She must 
have a certain grandeur. On the other hand, it would 
be absurd to forget the centuries between Lope and 
Lorca. The latter comes forward to show how hideous 
and destructive the old ideal can be in the family life 
of some modern Andalusians of the middle class. The 
director can use whatever he knows of the technique 
of social drama for this play. To the non-Spaniard it 
suggests Balzac, Ostrovsky, and, above all, Ibsen. 

Without attaching special importance to the fact, I 
may admit that in studying the play I clung to analo- 
gies in traditions more familiar to me. I had Balzac 
in mind when I| pondered the incisiveness of the fam- 
ily portrait: the mother in love with her own way of 
life, Angustias who has withered into a ridiculous spin- 
sterhood, too old and too young for marriage; Magda- 


lena who found a temporary solution in loving her 


DISCOVERING A PLAY 


out of bed to see Adela returning from Pepe's bed. Ber- 
narda seizes a gun. A shot is heard. Bernarda and 
Martirio let Adela believe that Pepe is hit. Adela hangs 
herself. Bernarda decides to save the honor of the 
house by declaring her dead daughter a virgin. 
This rough attempt at a summary of the plot has 
already involved me in the theme and meaning of the 
play. It is about the attempt to preserve honor in the 
face of the sexual instinct. What is honor? Encoun- 
ering the idea in a Spanish author one is sent back to 
the classic Spanish playwrights of the seventeenth 
century. Isn’t there a play of that period in which a 
husband must save his honor by killing the wife he 
knows to be innocent—because everyone else thinks het 
guilty? A student of Spanish tradition supplied me with 
quotations like these. “Dishonor is death, honor is life 
Honor being comparable to life, one can kill to 
defend it.” “This dependence of honor on other people’s 
opinion argues precisely its not being egotistical but 
eminently social. Every man of dignity has to preserve 
intact his patrimony of social honor of which each 
is a depository.” All of which is to go but a step further 
than Shakespeare’s Fortinbras who could find hono1 


in a straw when honor was at stake. 


father: Martirio, ugly and humpbacked, brooding on 
love till she is swallowed up by hate; Adela, the only 
unspoiled one, clamoring for life and finding death. 

It is through the figure of Poncia, the servant, that 
Lorca is able to indicate the class structure of the so- 
ciety he portrays. The action of the play might indeed 
be regarded as a battle between Bernarda and Poncia 
for the “house” or family. Poncia proceeds by diplo- 
macy: since Angustias, narrow-waisted and old, will die 
with her first child, Adela should bide her time. But 
both Adela and Bernarda are overfull of confidence. 
Adela insists on going ahead at once. Bernarda insists 
on knowing about it. Crucial in the drama is Pon- 
cia’s scene with Adela (“don’t defy me, Adela, don’t 
defy me!”’) and her three scenes with Bernarda, one 
to each act, which are almost summed up in her Jocasta- 
like admonition: “Be careful, you might find out!” 
For these scenes the obvious staging is surely the best: 
Bernarda and Poncia confront each other from their 
usual chairs, glaring into each other’s eyes across the 
family table. 

Like Oedipus, Bernarda and Adela refuse to be 
warned, though it is Ibsen and not Sophocles we think 


of, because Lorca gives a social grounding to his dra- 
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matic inevitability. “Each class does what it has to,” 
says one of the sisters in one of the little formulae that 
— up the play. Napoleon said that in modern times 
politics is fate; Lorca seems to be saying that economics 
‘s. Walled in by their economic situation, by their 
class, his people do what their fathers did before them. 
On her husband’s death Bernarda orders the shutters 
closed for eight years of mourning. “That’s what hap- 
pened in my father’s house, and in my grandfather’s.” 
Martirio tells the terrible story of Adelaida, one of their 
friends, whose mother and grandmother had married 
the same man, and adds: “. . . things repeat them- 
selves. I can see that everything is a terrible repetition. 
And she'll have the saine fate as her mother and grand- 
mother—both of them wife to her father.” 

What the “terrible repetition” is for Bernarda’s fam- 
ily is sensed by all. Their grandmother is mad. Though 
Lorea gives her few lines, he contrives—and there is 
no higher tribute one could pay to his dramatic genius 

to give her maximum weight. Her two little intru- 
sions on the stage action are not only breath-taking as 
theatre, they might be said te sum the whole thing up. 
“This is where you will all end” is the idea that follows 
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both from the action and from constant harping on 


“terrible repetitions.” Don’t talk about mad women,” 
says the brooding Martirio, “this is one place you're 
not allowed to mention the word.” Yet the grandmoth- 
er—being used dialectically, as a Marxist would say— 
has also the opposite function of suggesting the earlier, 
healthier stage in a tradition now debilitated and 
sterile. She can dream her way back to romance and 
fertility. She forms a connecting link with the “unlikely 
landscapes full of nymphs or legendary kings” which 
Lorca says are pictured on the walls of the set. Because 
Bernarda is not linked to the ancient wisdom she rushes 
stupidly into disaster. Adela asks her why people used 
to invoke Saint Barbara against evil omens, and Ber- 
narda replies: “The old people knew many things that 
we've forgotten.” 

The way in which this remark is given broader re- 
ference, is made symbolic, by its context is Ibsenite, 
like the idea of society as fate. Such symbolism per- 
vades the text, and, as with Ibsen, one has to be care- 
ful not to have the actors too aware of it: there is a 
danger of over-emphasis. That Lorca has a stallion 
kicking on the house-wall before being put to the mares 


surely needs no pointing up, especially since the sexual 
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climax of a very sexual play follows immediately, and 
Pepe el Romano has already been described as a “young 
unbroken mule.” More interesting is Lorca’s use of the 
Ibsenite device of a single, central metaphor which 
spreads itself, horizontally as it were, over the whole 
play and vertically onto different levels of meaning. 

Like Ibsen, Lorca puts his central image in his title. 
The house is, as it were, the main character of the play. 
Indoors and outdoors are the chief spatial entities. 
Doors themselves are crucial as being at once barrier 
and bridge between in and out. Windows are equally 
significant, since in Spain a lady is courted at her 
window and it is through windows that the villagers 
look out upon life. The neighbors are always at their 
windows and are always curious to learn if you are 
at yours—and you are, though you hope they don’t 
know it. In other words, all the houses are supposed to 
be closed: each man is fighting for his own privacy, 
his own identity. But all the houses are really open, 
since each man is fighting against the privacy of others, 
against letting them live their own lives. 

I have already suggested one way of seeing the action 
of “Bernarda Alba.” It might also be seen as the at- 
tempt by the protagonist to keep her doors and win- 
dows shut. With exact appropriateness the song of the 
men who, by being men, threaten the house of Bernar- 
da goes: “Abrir puertas y ventanas / las que vivis en 


el pueblo . . .” (“Open.doors and windows / you girls 
who live in the village . . .”) The “vertical” spread of 


this image results from its application to psychology: 
the inside and outside now refer to persons. In such 
a little speech as the following we see how quickly 
Lorca can pass from the horizontal to the vertical use 
of the image: 


Poncia: Nothing gets out of the house, that’s true 
certainly. Your daughters are locked in a cup- 
board. But neither you nor anyone else can keep 
watch inside a person’s heart. 


That Bernarda does not see the importance of this 
statement is the essence of the tragedy. From her own 
point of view she is right: what goes on inside a per- 
son’s heart does not matter—honor has reference only 
to what is on the outside, what enters the social realm. 
“I pry into no one’s heart. I want to put up a good 
front. I want family harmony.” 

But love is apt to open the heart’s doors and win- 
dows. Hence the catastrophe of the play’s action. The 
last few seconds are so apropos as to be almost pat. 
The death of her daughter at first cuts deep into Ber- 
narda. She screams. But almost at once she takes hold 
of herself and brings out with the defiant declaration 
that her daughter can now be buried as a virgin; 
nothing will get out of the house; silence will resume 
its sway. 

We don’t believe her. The play—especially Poncia’s 
speeches—have made us aware that the neighbors are 
listening, that many of them “can read thoughts at a 
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distance,” that the shutting of doors and windows, 
physical or spiritual, is futile. This ending is modern, 
ironical, bitter, naturalistic. Martirio interrupts Ber- 
narda’s defiant rhetoric with the acid reflection: “a 
thousand times happy she, who had him.” With every 
repetition of the word “silence” we are more aware of 
its futility. Lorca is writing the epitaph of old Spain, 
not a tribute to it. The Franco government is quite 
right to find the recent premiére a threat to all the 
regime stands for. 

The constant implied reference to society recalls the 
Ibsen of the “modern” plays; so does the ironical sym- 
bolism by which the reference is made; so, finally, 
does the overall structure and dramaturgic method. 
Lorca follows Ibsen, as Ibsen followed some of the 
ancients, in adhering pretty closely to the unities of 
time, place, and action. Like Ibsen in “Ghosts,” Lorca 
adopts the modern three-act form but avoids finishing 
his play at the end of the second act only by glaring 
artifice. Just as the whole story of Oswald’s origin is 
coming out, Ibsen has the sanatorium catch fire, thus 
postponing final discovery till after the second inter- 
mission. Just as the whole story of Pepe’s affair with 
Adela is coming out, Lorca has a girl “lynched” in the 
street outside and hopes that in our excitement we 
hardly notice how the progress of the action has been 
postponed to the third act. 

If both Ibsen and Lorca seem driven by their forms 
into forcing the drama, it is not the director’s job, 
as it is the critic’s, to call attention to what is uncon- 
vincing in this. Rather the contrary! He must exploit 
the artifice for all it is worth. He must make the 
deceptions deceive. When he tries to do so, he finds 
that Ibsen and Lorca have helped him in all sorts of 
ways. The very “well-madeness” that drives the play- 
wright into excessive artifice contributes at the same 
time to the deception, or enthrallment, of the spectator. 
That is precisely what it is for. The director has only 
to let it work—which means, to let the play unwind 
itself at the proper tempo and with the proper violence. 
He must not be lured into slowness and mildness by 
the banal setting and tone. Or by the comparatively 
slow and mild openings to the various acts. All three 
acts of “Bernarda Alba” open quietly. But all three 
proceed, after a couple of cleverly contrived swings 
this way and that, to a big “curtain,” the second more 
violent than the first, the third more violent than the 
second. 

In addition to the requisite speed and force, the di- 
rector of this play—as of an Ibsen play—has to pay 
special attention to the clarity of exposition. Lorca 
uses Ibsen’s famous analytic method: you find out what 
has been going on from obiter dicta and innuendos. 
The technical task which this presents to the performer 
is to point up the many remarks that have special sig- 
nificance without seeming to do so—or at least without 
overdoing it, without making the ironies seem obvious 
and portentous. This is not a theoretic problem but 
wholly a practical one: anybody can understand it, but 
few performances ever quite hit the spot where lightness 
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and clarity meet. One of the director’s main jobs is to 
keep the actors from being too obvious on the one 
hand and too obscure on the other. 

To expound an Ibsen or a Lorca play clearly in 
performance is not merely a matter of exposition in 
the usual sense—that is, of putting the spectator in 
possession of the preliminary facts of the situation. It 
is a matter of clearly articulating all the “points” which 
are made in the script from beginning to end. “Ber- 
narda,” again like an Ibsen play, is a network of cross- 
references. Martirio tells us she once sat at her window 
waiting for a visit from a certain young man; since he 
didn’t turn up, she concluded he wasn’t interested. It 
is later, and from Poncia, that we learn how Bernarda 
had told the young man not to come. Unless both 
Martirio and Poncia make their speeches “register,” 
no spectator can piece the little incident together. Only 
someone who knows how difficult it is on the stage 
to guarantee such a registration can see how even more 
difficult it is to register cross-references, not of straight- 
forward incident, but of idea, image, symbol—such as 
those mentioned above, concerning doors and windows. 
Again the problem is to combine clarity with lightness. 
“Silence” is the first word Bernarda speaks and the 
last. She speaks it many other times. She and others 
use synonyms like hush! and sh! and quiet! The pat- 
tern of repetition has to be effective without being op- 
pressive. 

The repeated mention of silence is reinforced by 
actual silences. The pauses are as eloquent as any- 
thing in the dialogue. Preparing them, sustaining them, 
timing them, and breaking them are major problems of 
direction. So is blending them in with other stage 
effects suggested. but not at all controlled by the 
script. The play is a symphony of yawns, snores, yells, 
songs, smothered laughter. Big noises, like that of 
the angry crowd, the kicking horse, and the gun, and 
little noises, like the sound of knives and forks or, for 
that matter, the dull sound of the chair Adela kicks 
over when hanging herself, all play a part. The heat of 
the Spanish summer functions both directly and sym- 
bolically. It is conveyed to the audience by the click 
and flicker of the fans, by gestures of weariness, by 
the gulping of a glass of water. 

The spectator must piece together not only a story 
but a milieu—that is, a place and a social system. This 
is another problem for the director, but the author gives 
him plenty of help; no playwright using the “closed” 
form of drama with an indoor setting ever managed 
better than Lorca to give an impression of a whole 
village, a whole civilization. To begin with, the rooms 
we see on stage are themselves typical. So is the family. 
And we learn a lot about other families and other types. 
A friend of Bernarda’s drops in to tell of her husband. 
“Since he quarreled with his brothers over the inherit- 
ance, he hasn't used the front door. He takes a ladder 
and climbs over the back wall.” Martirio tells the awful 
tale of “Adelaida’s father.” Poncia tells the story of 
her husband Evaristo the Bob-tailed and that of Paca 
la Roseta, the bad girl of the village. The lynching in- 
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cident is also presented as sheer narration. More crucial 
still, perhaps, are the reiterated allusions that give us 
the impression of open eyes and ears. Honor is your 
reputation among your fellows. Bernarda’s fellows are 
the neighbors with their evil tongues and watchful eyes. 
“All the neighbors are at their doors!” “All the neigh- 
bors are up!” “The neighbors must have their ears 
glued to the walls!” These three exclamations follow 
the crucial events of the play. In twentieth-century 
Spain the arbiter of honor is Mrs. Grundy. 

Having mulled over the foregoing facts of theme 
and technique, a director asks himself in what style, 
what overall manner, the play should be presented 
which is, of course, to ask in what style it has been 
written. “Is it supposed to be realistic or poetic?” 
actors ask. If they have in mind two styles of playing. 
the low-pitched and the elevated, one would be well- 
advised to reply “realistic.” That is, one should give 
the reply that will obtain the best results and ignore the 
general discussion of how realism and poetry are, or 
should be, defined. Actors of “Bernarda” are probably 
happier thinking of the style as a realism that is im- 
aginative. The effect might be the same if they told 
themselves that it was a poetry which is realistic, a 
poetry which is dramatic. But nowadays any mention 
of the word “poetry” tends to lure actors into falsity 
of tone. Or at best it suggests the non-dramatic. Lorca 
himself, in fact, was fighting what the critics had found 
non-dramatic in his art. He said, on completing “Ber- 
narda,” “not poetry, pure theatre!” On another occa- 
sion he described the play as “pure reality.” He pref- 
aced the text with the sentence: “The writer states that 
these three acts are intended as a photographic docu- 
ment.” 

It will be best, then, to start from the word “realism,” 
so that the actors will not seek a tone with any special 
aesthetic pretensions. Inflections, cadences, rhythms 
will be the most natural they can find. At the Abbey I 
found it desirable to work over each line time and time 
again. Some member of my cast would bring out a line 
with an invented, “literary” intonation. To eliminate 
this falsity and find the basic gesture of the line, they 
had to ask themselves how they would expect to hear it 
spoken in real life or even what would be the plainest, 
quietest way to speak it. Obviously this plain quietness 
may be only a starting-point. In the end the line may 
have to be subtle or loud. But unless the basic “gesture” 
is real the subtlety will be confused and the loudness 
false. A similar principle holds for gesture in the literal 
sense of the word. And for all dramatic movement. 

The naturalness has to be grasped and rendered in 
early rehearsals, so that when the production is about 
halfway along you have a fairly “real” or genuine ver- 
sion of the play, though understated, undeveloped. 
Then is the time for the heightening of effects, the work- 
ing up of what, not too intelligently perhaps, is called 
the poetry. After all, there are lines in “Bernarda” for 
which no low-pitched colloquial delivery can suffice 
since they are not low-pitched colloquial lines. For ex- 
ample : 
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To put out this fire | feel in my legs and mouth 


I'd leap over you, I'd even leap over my mother. 


When I look into his eyes I seem to drink his 


blood in slowly. 
I'd like to pour a river of blood on her head. 


But there are some who do worse things . . . tiil 
all at once they are stark naked and the river car- 
ries them off. 


He'll be master in this house. He’s out there now 
panting like a lion. 


Pepe, you're running now, alive, in the darkness, 
under the trees. Someday you'll fall. 


All these lines have a basic colloquial “gesture” and 
do not sound as silly delivered in the understated man- 
ner of early rehearsals as they would in the elevated 
manner commonly known as Poetic. The right delivery 
of the lines is probably best arrived at by taking the 
colloquial way and intensifying it. 

This principle would probably hold for any play. 
\ Spanish play, at least for non-Spanish actors, makes 
extra demands. In “Bernarda,” certainly, emotion 
emerges more suddenly and more violently than in any 
Northern plays I know of (except Strindberg’s). Marti- 
rio is talking quietly to Amelia when suddenly her pent- 
up feelings come shrieking out in a single word 
(“Amelia!”). Immediately (if | interpret the passage 
aright) she is quiet again. There is no transition, no 
gradation—simply an enormous leap, then the same 
leap back. Adela in talking to Poncia can change in 
an instant from defiance to weeping prostration and 
back; or, in talking to Martirio, from defiance to sis- 
terly love and back. To seize and communicate an 
emotion without working himself up to it is something 
the non-Spanish actor, today at any rate, finds ex- 
tremely difficult. Also to let it drop at once. He has 
been taught—by Stanislavski or whoever—to let an 
emotion grow gradually, to sustain it, to let it taper 
off. Is it surprising that your modern actors are tame 
ducks? 

The Irish, despite their reputation abroad for fire 
and fury, seem to be even milder than the rest of us. I 
found it hard to make the voices or the legs of my 
actresses (there are no men in “Bernarda”’) move 
with more than their usual leisurely speed. Through 
my inadequacy or theirs, the dialogue even in the 
“finished” performance still had far too even a flow 
a meandering stream when it should have been a 
stormy torrent. The legs—the bodies—were even more 
recalcitrant. 

Here I think the special tradition of the Abbey Thea- 
tre. well adapted as it may be to another type of play, 
was ill adapted to Lorca. From the start the Abbey has 
been a theatre of words, usually words spoken around 


a table. We had a table in (continued on page 94) 
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PROKOFIEV'’S 
WAR AND PEACE 


by KATHLEEN O'DONNELL HOOVER 


> Mstislav Dobujinsky’s designs for 
a 


“War and Peace” 
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@ The first audition of Sergei Prokofiev’s “War and 
Peace” was held in October 1944 at the Actors’ Club 
in Moscow. The capital’s leading musicians, authors, 
and critics heard the opera ensemble of the All-Russian 
Theatrical Association give a concert performance with 
piano accompaniment. In 1945 the work was presented 
in a more complete concert arrangement, with sym. 
phony orchestra, at the Moscow Conservatory, and in 
early 1946 the first three of its five acts were given, 
without scenery or costumes, at the Maly Theatre in 
Leningrad. As had happened with every new piece of 
theatre music by Prokofiev, each of these initial per- 
formances let loose a storm of conflicting opinions, 
though it was generally agreed that the musical setting 
was an impressive achievement: adverse criticism was 
directed chiefly at the libretto. In the meantime the 
Soviet press announced that a complete stage produc- 
tion had been scheduled for December 1946 at the 
Maly Theatre, while the New York public—which had 
heard excerpts from the piano and vocal score in the 
programs of choral societies and piano virtuosi—was 
informed by the Metropolitan Opera Association at the 
opening of the 1946-47 season that it intended to 
present the American premiére. However, neither 
premiere has yet taken place, and no explanation of 
their postponement has been offered. Only an examina- 
tion of the score can shed light on this odd situation. 

Prokofiev is said to have been drawn to Tolstoy’s 
epic because of its ideological import, entirely in ac- 
cord with the patriotic orientation of art in the Soviet 
Union. But being a cosmopolitan intellectual, Proko- 
fiev has taken his musical patriotism with more de- 
tachment than his Soviet colleagues, many of whom 
have never been outside Russia. It colors but does not 
determine or restrict his creative ideas. In pacing his 
music to the Marxian metronome he has captured the 
required national flavor and “proletarian clarity” 
without loss of interest for connoisseurs. His scores 
now combine irresistible sincerity and dynamic energy 
with ultra-sophistication, and they enjoy throughout 
Russia a popularity comparable to that of the best 
selling books in the United States. No other Soviet 
artist handles the imposed “mass appeal” esthetic with 
so nice a sense of proportion. In becoming a national 
composer, he has not ceased to be international. Above 
all, he has remained true to himself. The humanity and 
exaltation of “War and Peace,” quite as much as its 
relevance to Soviet ideology, attracted him to the 
novel. 

His impetus for beginning the opera is supposed to 
have been the first of the German air raids on Moscow, 
on June 22, 1941. Naturally, the patriotic surge of all 
Russians in this crisis sharpened his interest in ma- 
terial with which to extol his countrymen’s heroic past. 
Yet, he tells that in the late nineteen thirties, before 
clouds of another war loomed over the Soviet Union, 
he envisaged a musical-scenic embodiment of the novel; 
that Hitler’s attack merely gave its central theme added 
impact for him. The response of other composers to the 
resistance effort was mainly in the form of Red Army 
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marches and mass songs for the workers in munitions 
factories. Prokofiev, too, provided popular pieces, but 
he also attacked the “War and Peace” project despite 
reduced facilities for stage production in war time and 
the speed of output expected in all fields. Thus, without 
further preparation and under heaviest external pres- 
sure, he set out to recreate as a single opera one of 
the greatest chronicles of national struggle in the his- 
tory of literature, a subject needing the breadth of exe- 
cution of the “Nibelungen Ring” and the expressive 
media—song, speech, spectacle and film—used by Mil- 
haud in “Christophe Colomb.” 

The effort bears out Tolstoy’s theory that “to pro- 
duce a good work of art one must come to love its 
basic idea.” Studying the musico-dramatic possibili- 
ties of “War and Peace,” Prokofiev re-discovered his 
profound admiration for the Russian people, a feeling 
that had waned during the eighteen years (1918-'36) 
he spent abroad as a refugee from the government he 
was later to glorify. He now cherished these people 
even more deeply, for their faith in their country and 
their invincible moral strength. Instinctively he made 
their struggle against the Napoleonic invasion the 
groundwork of his libretto. He reduced to a subordi- 
nate plot the romantic episodes which Tolstoy himself 
regarded as “the novel's core.” He drew the complex 
web of the individual characters’ experiences, which in 
the novel cover fifteen years, into the focus of the fate- 
ful year 1812. 

Mussorgsky supplied, with “Boris Godunov,” a prec- 
edent for shifting a drama’s center of gravity by 
giving the people the hero’s role. But Mussorgsky had 
Pushkin’s play for model and could draw added evi- 
dence from Karamzin’s vivid “History of the Russian 
Empire.” “War and Peace” had not even remotely been 
conceived for the theatre, nor had its historical basis 
inspired dramatic authors of Pushkin’s size. Nor, except 
for official records and the skeletal diary of the guer- 
rilla poet Denis Davidov, were related documents avail- 
able. Mussorgsky also provided, with his setting for 
Gogol’s “The Marriage,” a guide for translating Rus- 
sian colloquial prose into music. Prokofiev had applied 
this formula in his “Gambler,” based on Dostoievsky’s 
tale, and in “Semyon Kotko,” on Valentin Katayev’s 
“Soldier's Return,” a novel about the Ukrainian resist- 
ance to the German invaders of 1918. But for both 
operas he altered the authors’ texts to suit his musical 
intentions, whereas he preserved Tolstoy's prose un- 
touched, abridging or supplementing only where neces- 
sary and in strict conformity with the latter’s style. 
Though this style marks the maximum of sincerity and 
laconicism, it is not appropriate to the lyric stage, 
where it tends to become complicated and verbose. 
Thus, Prokofiev’s reverence for Tolstoy, added to his 
intensified emotion about the Russian people, im- 
pelled him to a treatment that doubled the difficulty of 
his task and partly frustrated its realization. His libret- 
to is too sweeping a condensation of the lyrical side 
of the novel, too extensive a portrayal of the patriotic 

(continued on page 92) 
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Maestro Halasz and designer H. A. Two scenes from Puccini’s **Turandot”’: left, the famous Ping, Pang, 


Condell examine set model for Pong trio; right, Dragica Martinis as the Princess. 
**Meistersinger.”” 


NEW YORKERS’ OPERA 





Scenes from the New York Opera production of **Love For Three Oranges.” 


@ Since its inception in 1944 the New York City Opera Company has paid its own way. This phenomenal 
achievement in the opera world has been made possible largely through the diligent and creative supervision 
of impresario Laszlo Halasz. Under Halasz the City Opera Company has given its audience a marvelously 
varied program, excellently performed, and at astonishingly low prices. Economy is accomplished without sac- 
rificing art; the settings are cleverly designed with a minimum of materials; the singers are nearly all young 
people whom Halasz discovers on his annual tours of the opera houses of Europe and America. Programming 
at the City Center is marked by a smooth blend of showmanship and conservatism: old stand-bys like “Carmen, ”’ 
“La Boheme,” “Madam Butterfly,” and “La Traviata” form the staple diet, while revivals add spice and give the 
company its real character. Last season two productions in particular were extraordinary: a stunning version of 
Prokofiev’s “Love For Three Oranges” and a revival of Puccini's seldom-seen last opera “Turandot.” As the 
company begins its new season on September 21, the most eagerly awaited event is a production of Wagner's 
great music drama, “Die Meistersinger.” supervised by Friedrich Schorr. The New York City Opera Company 


is now firmly rooted in its city’s cultural life. 
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In ““Rosenkavalier,’’ Lorenzo 
Alvary appears as Baron Ochs, 
left. and Rosalind Nadell is 


Annina, far right. 


Virginia MacWatters (with 
fan) and Edwin Dunning in 
the Doll Scene from ‘Tales 


of Hoffman.”’ 
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An Invitation to Action 
by Albert McCleery. Guest Editor 


After 
too many years of whimpering like 
prophets in the wilderness, we have 
finally been heard. Gilmor Brown, 
Glenn Hughes, Margo Jones, Fred 
Koch, Jr. and Walter Prichard Eaton 
—it was discouraging for all of us, 
year after year; but now, at last, cen- 
tral staging, theatre-in-the-round, or 
whatever you choose to call it, is rec- 
ognized as a vital force. 

During this past summer of 1950, 
we watched bemused as the inestima- 


The miracle has come to pass! 
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Each month Theatre: USA, prepared by ANTA in cooperation with the editors of 
this magazine, discusses a particular phase of the theatre off-Broadway. The topie 7 


for this issue is arena theatre. 


ble New 


“revolution” in the 


York critics discovered a 
Hotel 
Mountains of newsprint heaped kudos 
and plaudits on the “new” technique 


Edison. 


of the arena theatre. The pioneers 
watched with a sense of irony, for it 
was an old, old story to them. 

One man was responsible for the 
inception of our staging technique: 
Gilmor Brown. He founded his Play- 
box Theatre at Pasadena twenty-six 
years ago, on October 29, 1924, to be 
exact. Mr. Brown writes that “it was 
inspired originally by the visit of 
Jacques Copeau and his Vieux Colom- 
bier to this country, and by the very 
flexible staging of his repertory at that 
time.” Mr. Brown also acknowledges 


receiving inspiration from the articles 
by Kenneth Macgowan, Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, and from those of Edith 
J. Isaacs published in the 1920's in 
THEATRE 

There were no headlines in print- 
ers ink, yet the Playbox Theatre was 
an immediate success. Furthermore, 


ARTS magazine. 


it set off a chain reaction of profound 
proportions by way of the students 
from various sections of the country 
who came under the influence of Gil- 
mor Brown at his Pasadena Play- 
house. From that initial venture in 
fluid staging grew the Penthouse The- 
atre of Glenn Hughes, Margo Jones’ 
Theatre-in-the-Round in Dallas, Ralph 
Freud’s UCLA project, the arena I 
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onducted at Fordham for some years. 
is well as dozens of other arena stages 
from Maine to California; and finally 
New York tagged along with the 
David Heilwell, Derrick Lynn-Thomas 
Arena in the Hotel Edison. We are all 
indebted to Gilmor Brown. 

Now that we are on the brink of 
osing our regional standing, and the 
lollar-laden arms of Broadway have 
embraced us, where do we go? What 
does this mean to the so-called “state” 
of the theatre ? 

We who believe in the vitality of 
irena believe also that in arena lies 


the renascence of the starving living 


theatre. For the challenge is unique: 
the theatre of today is crying for lead- 
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Zelma George, star of **The 


ership. And that leadership rests with 
those who have the courage to go out 
and create a living theatre. Within 
thirty-five miles of Broadway there is 
room for fifty arena theatres. For in- 
stance, every housing development 
from Levitt Town to Peter Cooper has 
cluttered cellars. Remove the clutter 
and house a living theatre. Every 
school in the country—elementary, 
high school, college and university 
can have a place for an arena theatre. 
It can be a basketball court, an as- 
sembly room, or the smoking room in 
a dormitory. It can be anywhere! All 
it needs is space, imagination and 
sweat! 


There is no reason why we cant 


peter halberg 





a 


» Medium” at Broadway’s Arena Theatre. 


have a great mass of dots on the map 
of America, each one a theatre! For 
every city of fifty thousand popula- 
tion, let’s create a theatre. Roughly, 
that would give us three hundred the- 
atres, certainly a healthy start. Break 
down the inhibiting confines of the 
proscenium arch. Liberate the theatre 
and deliver it into—shall we say face- 
4 


tiously ?—the laps of America! 


Albert McCleery has worked in arena 
theatre, in Illinois and at Fordham 
University, since 1931. He is the orig- 
inator and producer-director of the 
VBC Cameo Theatre, the first TI 


dramatic shou using arena technique. 
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Washington’s first theatre-in-the 
round opened in August at a former 
movie house which was completely 
restyled for central staging. Edward 
Mangum and Zelda Fichandler, found- 
ers and co-managers of Arena Stage, 
adjust the central lighting unit with 
Dr. Vera Mowry (right). 


The Arena on Broadway 


Interview with David Heilweil and 
Derrick Lynn-Thomas 


by Robert N. Strauss 


Having given Broadway three 
sharply differentiated examples of the 
capacities of central staging at the 
Arena in the Hotel Edison, David 
Heilweil and Derrick Lynn-Thomas 
are these days furthering their plans 
for an all-year-round program, not 
only in New York but in other cities 
as well. 

Gian-Carlo Menotti’s twin-bill, “The 
Medium” and “The Telephone,” with 
Zelma George giving a tremendous 
performance as Madame Flora in the 
former, gave them their biggest hit to 
date and far outran its original four- 
week booking. This breather in the 
production schedule has permitted the 
Messrs. Heilweil and Lynn-Thomas 
time for taking stock and for furthe: 
exploration. When I interviewed them 
in their offices on the second-floor of 
the Arena, they were in the midst of 
planning an eight-city circuit of arena 
theatres in hotels throughout the 
country. 

“Ideally, we hope to have the tour- 


30 


lee salbery 


ing companies live at the same hotel 
while on circuit,” Mr. Heilweil de- 
clared. 

“We are in the midst of promoting 
this chain of arenas,” added Mr. 
Lynn-Thomas. “We've had many let- 
ters from hotel managers all over the 
country. It seems that every city of 
over 300,000 population wants it.” 

And what about the Edison Arena 
itself ? 

“We hope to have a fifty-two week 
theatre here,” Mr. Lynn-Thomas 
noted. “We want to do new things, 
too. So far we have had “The Show- 
Off, a comedy; ‘Julius Caesar,’ a 
tragedy; and now “The Medium,’ a 
musical play.” 

“When we get more firmly estab- 
lished we will be able to experiment 
with new plays more than other pro- 
ducers,” said Mr. Heilweil, “because 
of our lower operating costs. A play 
costs us roughly $5,000, or about one- 
tenth the cost of a normal Broadway 
production.” 

What enables the Arena producers 
to keep costs so low? 

“First of all,” said Mr. Lynn- 
Thomas, “according to the unions, 
we are a stock company, because of 
our continuing production schedule; 
and, therefore, stock minimums pre- 
vail.” 

“Secondly,” declared Mr. Heilweil, 
“we have very little scenery in our 
theatre-in-the-round-type productions. 
We only have three stagehands, em- 
ployed on a year’s basis. 

“And, since our operating margin 
is so small, the Arena seating only 
500 people, tradespeople and actors 
cooperate in the matter of costs.” 

“We have no secret means to keep 
costs down,” Mr. Lynn-Thomas de- 
clared. “We just have to be careful.” 

“Careful planning is the only se- 
cret. The last-minute chaos is what 
costs a fortune. If you want some- 
thing done quickly, it costs a lot,” Mr. 
Heilweil remarked. 

The producers were enthusiastic 
over the audience reaction to their 
central staging, the first seen on 
Broadway in professional productions. 

“The audience reaction so far has 
been wonderful,” Mr. Heilweil con- 
tinued. “The public loves the arena- 
staged production more than the reg- 
ular type. They seem to get a differ- 
ent kind of experience. Maybe the 
psychologists could explain it better. 
The audience, all of which is near the 
action, feels it is part of what's hap- 





pening. People were gasping at the 
death of Caesar in ‘Julius Caesar.’ ” 

“With ‘The Medium’ for the finale. 
the effect has been devastating,” 
smiled Mr. Lynn-Thomas. “We've 
considered putting in Red Cross 
nurses.” 

How about the actors? 

“They like it very much,” said Mr, 
Heilweil. “It gives them freedom. All 
the casts have hated to leave. Tracy 
(Lee Tracy, star of “The Show-Of) 
and Rathbone (Basil Rathbone, star 
of ‘Julius Caesar’) both want to come 
back. The actors have instinctively 
done all the right things in the 
(rena.” 

Discussing the possible size of an 
Arena-type theatre, the producers set 
700-750 as a seating capacity limit 
where the “feeling of intimacy” could 
be retained. They also noted that they 
might start a subscription series for 
the Arena. 

“We are building an audience that 
wants to go to the Arena, whatever 
is appearing,” Mr. Heilweil noted. 
“We can tell that from the names re- 
peating themselves on the mail or- 
ders.” 

Although food and liquor is served 
at the Edison, there has been no trovu- 
ble with inebriated onlookers, the pro- 
ducers noted. “We don’t get that type 
of an audience,” Mr. Lynn-Thomas 
said. “We get people who want to see 
a good play.” 

How did it all start? 

Mr. Lynn-Thomas explained: “We 
were both interested in theatre-in-the- 
rounds challenging and interesting 
aspects, and felt that it was time that 
it was seen in New York. It was a 
combination of curiosity and desire 
to try a new thing. 

“We met through a mutual friend 
that February. after we both had been 
trying to start a theatre in our own 
separate ways. The friend suggested 
that we pool our interest and we did. 
We raised $15.000 from forty back- 
ers in six days.” 

What is the current division of la- 
bor between the two produc ers on an 
offering ? 

“Well.” laughed Mr. Heilweil, “he 
does everything.” 

Mr. Lynn-Thomas smiled and said, 
“I watch everything he does.” 

Evidently all is well at the Arena. 

Not the least significant aspect of 
the Heilweil and Lynn-Thomas con- 
tribution is that they finally gave 
blasé Broadway a chance to catch up 
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with the rest of the country’s excite- 
ment ove! the central stage. 


Robert N. Strauss is Managing Editor 
of Theatre News Weekly, a publica- 
fion covering the economic and cre- 


ative aspects of the theatre. 


Clubs in the Arena Theatre 
by Glenn Hughes 


Although any type of theatre can, 
if it wishes to do so. make itself at- 
tractive to what is known as “club 
business,” or “theatre parties,” it is 
a fact that the arena theatre is espe- 
cially adapted to this business. At 
least it is when it is properly designed 
und operated I make this reservation 
because lately | have become aware 
if various arena theatres which are 
not proper specimens of the type 
which are either too large or badly 
equipped or both. 

When | published a book on the 
subject of our Penthouse (arena) 
Theatre in 1942, | warned all new- 
comers to the field that they must be 
strict in their observance of certain 
fundamental arena theatre require- 
ments, or they would not only meet 
with failure but would prejudice the 
future of this valuable form of play- 
house. And now that a rather inade 
juate example has appeared on the 
sacred and profane street known as 
Broadway, the danger of even more 
inadequate examples is increased. 

When we opened our first Pent- 
house Theatre in 1935 (after three 
vears of experiment in a hotel) I an- 
ticipated the appeal the house would 
have to clubs. It was a small house. 
seating 140, which made it easy to sell 
out; it was cozy, pretty, and theatrical- 
ly novel. But, knowing at least a few 
things about human nature (and par- 
ticularly about clubwoman nature) | 
arried on no promotion or solicita- 
tion of club bookings. | simply sched- 
iled week-end public performances 


Friday, and Saturday 


Thursday. 
nights und waited for results. 
| had not long to wait. In the sec- 


md week of operation a woman called 


A Renaissance pavilion provided the 
setting for the L niversity of Washing- 
ton’s Penthouse production of **Much 


Ado About Nothing.” 
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to say that she had attended our the- 
atre the previous we *k, had enjoyed 
it, and later had been struck by the 
idea that this theatre would be a won- 
derful house to engage for a spec ial 
performance for an organization of 
which she was an officer. Would such 
an arrangement be possible? Affect- 
ing an appropriate amount of sur- 
prise, I assured her it would be pos- 
sible, and, after a little thought quoted 
her the flat-fee price for the house 
which I had long before decided on. 

Word travels fast in club circles, 
and during the next week or two my 
ofice received a number of similar 
calls from officers of other clubs. It 
was only a short time until we were 
booked solid for the first three nights 
of every week. 




























































During the past fifteen years this 
business has grown until it is some- 
what of a problem—the sort of prob- 
lem, however, which a theatre man- 
ager enjoys facing. A great stimulus, 
of course, was the opening of our new 
Penthouse Theatre in 1940, which 
provided a much more charming at- 
mosphere than the old one, and which 
also was better equipped in every way. 
For one reason or another, by 1945 
we had so many applications for club 
dates that we were forced to an arbi- 
trary method of selection. We simply 
could not satisfy the demand. Our 
first move was to set a date ( June Ist) 
for club bookings. Our next was to 
inform all interested organizations 
that they must telephone our business 
office on that day if they wished a 
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Penthouse performance during the 
succeeding twelve months. 

The result was almost disastrous, 
because the University of Washington 
at that time had only nineteen trunk 
telephone lines into the campus, and 
these were tied up completely all day 
by calls to our office, to the extreme 
annoyance of all other departments, 
and to the equal annoyance of many 
clubwomen who sat at their phones 
all day trying to get through to us! 

The next year we tried a different 
method. We announced that repre- 
sentatives of the clubs must appear 
at our office in person on June Ist, 
and that booking would begin at nine 
a.m. When a campus watchman un- 
locked the building at seven a.m. that 
day, he found to his amazement a 
queue of women on the front steps, 
and when I arrived at the office three 
hours later (my assistants, of course, 
had already been booking for an 
hour), | had difficulty in gaining ac- 
cess to it. It was worse than a nylon 
stocking counter in wartime. And 
some women, after standing in line 
for several hours, gave up from weari- 
ness and went home. They did not 
like us. 

We decided this would not do. The 
next year we decided to shift the 
blame to Dame Fortune, and an- 
nounced that applications would be 
filled by lot. We had application cards 
filled out and mailed to us prior to 
June Ist, and on that day we tossed 
all the cards in a hat and filled the 
requests in the order of drawing. This 
method has been followed ever since. 

With our present schedule we have 
only about 160 club nights per year 
available, and on June Ist, 1950, we 
had more than 200 applications. But 
the approximately fifty groups that 
were disappointed are kept on a wait- 
ing list, and now and then, when a 
cancellation comes in, we console one 
of them with a date. 

One must not assume, however, 
that any arena theatre will prove 
equally popular with clubs. An impor- 
tant factor in our success is the low 
price we charge for a performance 
almost exactly half the regular price 
per seat. This permits the sponsoring 
group to make a worthwhile sum for 
its pet charity. Another factor is the 
emphasis we place on comedy. Al- 
though we are fully aware that arena 
technique may be extended with artis- 
tic effectiveness into the realm of 
tragedy, we have chosen to stay out 
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of this realm. After all, we have an- 
other theatre (the Showboat, with a 
proscenium stage) in which to exploit 
the serious drama. The Penthouse has 
flourished as a drawing-room comedy 
house, so why risk its popularity? 
Comedy is legitimate—and it includes 
Shakespeare, Shaw and Pirandello, as 
well as Noel Coward. But, apart from 
policy, it is a fact that the arena thea- 
tre is socially an ideal form. 


Professor Glenn Hughes, head of the 
Department of Drama at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, has long been a 
prophet of the arena technique in 
4 merica. 





it Still Takes Economics 


by Manning Gurian 


198 seats! How do you do it?” 

This has been the question most 
frequently asked me in my capacity 
as manager of Dallas Theatre °50. 
Also Theatre “49, “48 and °47. In the 
four seasons of operation, we have 
come out in the black each time. 

There is no secret formula any more 
than there is a formula any place that 
show business carries on. We do what 
one would do on Broadway. We 
choose good plays (or what we think 
are good plays—bad ones don’t do so 
well even in Dallas) , good technicians 
(we already have a top-notch director 
in Margo Jones). 

Then we put the whole thing to- 
gether and run the organization in a 
first-class professional manner. Be- 
cause, whether it's “round” or 
“square,” it’s still a business. 

Doing theatre in the round requires 
everything that conventional theatre 
requires—on a smaller scale. Put a 
production budget or weekly operat- 
ing budget of Theatre °50 alongside 
a similar budget of any Broadway 
show. You will find a similarity of 
items all the way up and down the 
line. But the difference in the amounts 

ah, the difference in the amounts! 

Launching a dramatic offering on 
Broadway today costs from $35,000 
to $75,000—sometimes more. To get 
the same play on, arena style, in Dal- 
las costs between $2,000 and $5,000 


and sometimes less. 


Relatively, the same story holds for 
weekly operation New York, $10,- 
000 to $17,000 per week; Dallas, $2.- 
100 to $2,500. Naturally the profits 
are proportionately lower—but then. 
so are the risks! 





Since we figure on a 30-week basis 
for averaging weekly expenses and 
weekly profits, we do not operate on 
the New York principle of one shot— 
hit or miss. We're still in business 
even after a bad one. We do not de 
liberately attempt to build our profits, 
When one play is put on for less than 
our budget allowance, we will be more 
lavish on a Shakespeare, a Moliére, 
or a W ilde. 

Weekly salaries constitute our larg- 
est single item of expense. In addition 
to the actors, we have a full back 
stage crew and front-of-the-house staff. 
The weekly salaries run on an average 
slightly less than three-fourths of our 
weekly operating expenses. Our cos 
tumes, furniture, and props take up 
most of the remainder, with the small- 
est percentage being left for rent, util 
ities, insurance, and so on. 

Costumes, furniture, and props 
must pass the test of close scrutiny it 
arena staging. They must not look 
worn, shabby or cheap—aunless the 
script calls for it. Props cannot be 
faked; furniture cannot be made of 
scraps of wood. Of course, we could 
not afford to buy expensive furniture 
or costly props. But good furniture 
often can be borrowed or. when that 
is impossible, it can be rented. Mod- 
ern clothes can sometimes be secured 
for program ¢ redit. 

It’s amazing how many persons will 
lend you so many wonderful things 
when they know you are dependable 
(and are covered by insurance). 
These economies are not only desir- 
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able in our small operation, but are 


a necessity. 

There are other means of saving 
money and even of making money. 
An intelligent theatre program should 
more than pay for its cost of printing. 
licket envelopes are paid for by an 
advertiser who has the name of his 
product printed thereon. We have 
even covered the cost of printing our 
tickets by utilizing the backs to adver- 
tise a jeweler and a bookshop. These 
savings are sought not so much for 
making more profit but for allowing 
more money to be spent on costume 
plays OF period pieces, or improve- 
ments in the theatre itself. 

Rental of our building is low—as 
it must be. Since buildings aren’t al- 
ways plentiful, a hotel ballroom can 
be utilized and the idea sold to the 
hotel management on its prestige 
value—or better still, on the in- 
reased business in the hotel bar and 
restaurant. 

Building rental must be low be- 
cause when the rental becomes the 
most expensive part of your opera- 
tion, you are top heavy and headed 
for a fall. Our theatre in Dallas is 
about fifteen minutes from downtown. 
Parking facilities are more than ade- 
quate and people come to our theatre 
from all parts of the city and from 
cities and towns fifty and one hun- 
dred miles away. 

In advising on the physical set-up 
of the theatre, I strongly urge getting 
regular theatre seats, comfortable 
ones. True, they are expensive, but 
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First production at 
the 360 seat Stadium 
Theatre was **The 
Male Animal,” staged 
by Dr. Everett M. 
Schreck. The six- 
week summer season 
was sponsored by 
the Department of 
Speech. 


there are also good used ones to be 
had. It is important that your theatre 
feel like a theatre and look like a 
theatre. Elevate each row of seats so 
everyone gets to see everything that 
is going on. Except for bad plays and 
bad performances, nothing discour- 
ages theatre attendance like uncom- 
fortable seats and inability to see 
what is going on. 

I contend you get a better job done 
and you save money by making and 
keeping your theatre professional. It 
makes for teamwork which is indis- 
pensable in successful operation. The 
front of the house wants a good show 
on the stage and a good show requires 
a well run front of the house. And 
don’t be afraid to approach the 
unions. They are glad to help. Tell 
them your problems. Ask for solu- 
tions. All unions want more jobs for 
their members. And their members 
know their jobs well enough to avoid 
loss of time or waste of energy and 
money. 

Run everything in a business-like 
manner—from the use of a_ well- 
printed ticket to a courteously oper- 
ated theatre. Scale your house so that 
you can break even on two-thirds 
capacity. Never figure on capacity in 
making your plans. Even a good play 
can encounter problems of weather. 
Keep it a professional operation. 
Avoid volunteer help. 1 don’t mean 
an extra or two in a large cast, but 
those people, young and old, who 
want to hang around and help because 
they “love the theatre.” 


































Stay within your budget. You must 
operate with imagination — which 
makes for better theatre even on 
Broadway. Your costume people, in a 
small operation, can often turn out 
excellent .work on little money. Your 
lighting man can dream up amazing 
effects with a minimum of equipment. 
Your director can conceive an effec- 
tive alternate arrangement or style 
when put to it. 

Creative people are not paid for how 
much they can spend to get what they 
want, but in what exciting manner 
they can utilize their creative imagi- 
nation to bring about the magic of 
conception within the limits of the 
money on hand. 


Manning Gurian has worked on 
Broadway as an usher, ticket seller, 
and company manager. He helped 
Vargo Jones launch her theatre in 
Dallas and is currently co-producing 
“Southern Exposure.” 





The Penthouse Theatres 
by Don Gibson 


It is only fitting that I begin this 
discussion of our Theatres with a 
direct acknowledgment to Glenn 
Hughes, Director of the | niversity of 
Washington Drama Department. It 
was he from whom my wife and I re- 
ceived the training necessary to carry 
out our ideas—and from whom we 
pilfered the name “Penthouse.” 

Arena Staging, as we all know, is 


hardly a new method of theatrical 

























tate university dept of photography 


The new arena theatre at Ohio State 
is located in the “breeze way” under 


the east side of the University’s big 











horseshoe Stadium. 
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harry 8. cole 


At the Cleveland Ring Theatre, Inc. 
in the Hotel Allerton, Julie Haydon, 
Griff Davies, Carroll McComas and 
Robert Rawlings appeared in **The 
Glass Menagerie.”” Ray Boyle is the 
founder and director of Cleveland's 


first professional arena. 


presentation. It is as old as the theatre 
itself. Yet, not until recently has this 
exciting medium been an important 
factor in American commercial thea- 
tre. The reasons for its appearance at 
this time are many. Adventuresome 
but sound-minded pioneers such as 
Glenn Hughes, Margo Jones, and Al- 
bert McCleery, have experimented 
with arena staging for a number of 
years. Their sincere belief in this 
“new” medium, plus a craftsmanlike 
approach to its presentation, have re- 


sulted not only in personal recogni- 


tion, but in what may easily become 
one of the most vital and exciting de- 
velopments in America’s theatrical 
history. To quote Gerald Savory, who 
directed the Penthouse Theatres: 
“With twenty years’ experience in 
the professional theatre behind me as 
director, playwright and actor, I have 
no hesitation in saying that arena the- 
atre, or theatre-in-the-round, is the 
greatest single development within 
that period, introducing a novelty and 
intimacy that has caught the public’s 
imagination all over the country.” 
We in the theatre have been facing 
for some time the frightening pros- 
pect of death by slow economic stran- 
gulation. All of us are aware of the 
sickening unemployment that exists in 
the legitimate theatre. It is to this sit- 
uation we now turn our attention. 
Contrary to those who believe the 
theatre is losing its audience, | feel 
that never before has there been such 
a potential theatregoing public. The 
fact is, the audiences are there—the 
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theatres are not. There are scores of 
large communities throughout Amer- 
ica, with no adequate facilities for 
legitimate production. Many must 
content themselves with an occasional 
road show presented in massive part- 
time movie-houses, or in auditoriums 
designed primarily for athletic events. 
Since the impracticability of building 
suitable theatres is evident, at least for 
the present, let me now tell you of our 
solution to this entirely surmountable 
problem. What we have done with our 
Penthouse Theatres in Atlanta and 
Jacksonville can be, and is already 
being, done in other cities throughout 
the country. 

Last September, Elsbeth Hofmann 
(my wife) and I not altogether fear- 
lessly opened an arena theatre atop 
the Ansley Hotel in Atlanta, Georgia. 
We did so after having formed a cor- 
poration with a total capitalization of 
ten thousand dollars. Half of this 
amount was deposited as a bond with 
Actors’ Equity. The other half was 
spent with great rapidity on seating 
platforms, electrical equipment, ad- 
vance publicity and salaries, and 
rental deposit to The Ansley. | think 
I should say that I would not advise 
anyone else to commence a similar 
enterprise with such under-capitaliza- 
tion. We were fortunate, inasmuch as 
our success was immediate, but, like 
any business venture, one should not 
expect profits at once. We found this 
to be true when we opened our thea- 
tre in Jacksonville. It can be said, 
however, that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the amount required for 
opening an arena theatre is relatively 
reasonable, and the operating costs or 
weekly “nut” is definitely less than 
that of proscenium theatre. 

We opened our theatre with the 
contemplation of an eight or ten-week 
run—each week a new play, each 
Edward Everett 
Horton began the season with his 
“Springtime For Henry.” Thirty 
weeks later Susan Peters in “Glass 


week a new star. 


Menagerie” ended what | now learn 
was, for consecutive “Star-Stock.” a 
national record-breaker. Our resident 
company was employed from Septem- 
ber “til April with salaries consider- 
ably higher than “scale” and favor- 
ably comparable to all first-class 
stock-companies now in existence. Our 
staff, stage crew, and stars all received 
salaries equal to, and in some cases, 
greater than those to which they had 


been accustomed. 


At this writing, we are making 
plans to open our Southern theatres” 
this Fall and, in addition, we are ne 
gotiating for locations in California, 4% 
Soon we hope to fill the 2.500-mile 7 
gap between Atlanta and the Pacifie: 
Coast with a number of Penthouses 
Theatres where we look forward teu 
introducing arena staging for the first 
time. Let me say that I sincerely hope? 
others are making similar plans, and 
that more will follow. We can talk 
forever about “decentralization” of 
the theatre. I think it time that we did? 
it, and I offer the Penthouse Theatres 
as an example that the task is any- 
thing but an impossible one. 

I think it should be said, in all fair- 
ness, that central staging is not nee 
essarily a finer medium than prosce- 
nium presentation. Comparing the two 
artistically is not the purpose of this 
discussion. Under present economic 
conditions, and the state in which we 
now find the legitimate theatre, | 
merely contend that we must do some- 
thing to encourage and promote our 
particular means of artistic expres 
sion. Arena staging is theatrically ex- 
citing to audience and performer 
alike; it is entirely an honest medium, 
and it is absolutely practical in the 
hands of experienced people with 
common sense and a will to serve un- 
selfishly the profession to which they 
have dedicated their talents. 

Much has been left unsaid in this 
discussion, for | have not, for im 
stance, touched on the actual physical 
setup of our theatres or the directorial 
and production problems we have met 
and solved. Nor have I mentioned the 
greal possibilities offered by a nation- 
wide, low-cost string of theatres. That 
remains for another time. For now I 
have one important thing to say to all 
who have worked, and are now work- 
ing with courage to develop this, or 
any other constructive theatrical idea. 
“God bless *em!” 


Don Gibson, with his wife, is one of 
the young entrepreneurs making his- 
tory in the arena theatre field. They 
started the Penthouse Theatre in At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


EDITOR S NOTE: 
1 list of Arena Theatres in the United 
States may be obtained by writing to 
{NTA’s Theatre Service 
Bureau, 139 West 44 Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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About the Play 





“The Enchanted” was adapted from Giraudoux’ “Inter- 


mezzo,” which Jouvet produced in Paris in 1933, immedi- 
ately after “Amphitryon 38” and two years before “La 
Guerre de Troie.” I am told that Jouvet considers “Inter- 
mezzo” Giraudoux’ best work. In my own opinion, it ts 
unquestionably one of the most beautiful plays of our time 
and the most viable of all of the works of Giraudoux. It 
is not, in the ordinary sense of the term, a forceful play. 
It is gentle and lyrical, and it comes as close to musi 
as one can come with words. For this reason, perhaps, it 
has a peculiar elusiveness which to me, at least, is precious. 
It is, undeniably, a difficult play to do. 

This is the most characteristic of the plays of Giraudoux ; 
in a sense it is a self-portrait. It is witty, without cynicism ; 
learned, without pedantry ; it has depth, without being in 
the least didactic. In brief, it is civilized. But it has also 
the transcendent quality of imagination which is Girau- 
doux’ special magic. When I was asked several years ago 
to do one of Giraudoux’ plays in English, I chose “Inter- 
mezzo” without any hesitation. I had no doubt it was his 
best and the most likely to succeed. 

The adaptation of “Intermezzo” was about finished, 
when “The Madwoman of Chaillot” came along with a 
kind of priority, and “Intermezzo” was put aside until 
after “The Madwoman” was on and comfortably settled 
in its run. We then offered “The Enchanted” for produc- 
tion. There were no immediate takers, which was sur- 
prising when one considered that “The Madwoman” had 
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by MAURICE VALENCY 





been bid for by five producers and was already establishj 
itself as a classic. Everyone was polite, and a number fej 
in love with the play, as we say, but nobody appeared with 
honorable intentions, not for a long time. At last we sof 
the play to David Lowe, whose enthusiasm was hea 
warming, and he worked with utmost devotion to prepare 
the production, which went into rehearsal in the late fj 
of 1949. 

“The Enchanted” is the biography of a moment in th 
life of a young girl, the moment when she turns from gir'. 
hood to womanhood, from the love of mankind to th 
love of a kind of man. It is a biological study: the met. 
morphosis of Isabel. When we presented the play ther 
seemed to be some feeling among the critics that Isabé 
was not quite right in the head. I don’t believe it wa 
Giraudoux’ intention to convey just that shade of meanij 

certainly it was not mine—but it is true that Giraudou 
women are in general a little strange. The Madwoman § 
an example, I daresay, of an Isabel who did not come of 
in the normal course of existence. But Isabel does come 
off, she achieves normality, and that is, of course, the point 
of the play, its comedy and its tragedy. 

For Giraudoux, the mystery of young girls consists in a 
unearthly transparence through which we glimpse for 
little while the world of the spirit. There is nothing in thé 
extraordinary idea that is private with Giraudoux or pat 
ticularly French. It is an international idea; for us type 
cally English and Wordsworthian. I suppose before Words 
worth, its nationality was German, and before that, it was 
Italian. Giraudoux takes this notion a step further than 
Wordsworth, perhaps. So great is Isabel’s affinity with th 
spiritual world that she is able to evoke it in person, and 
transform it into what looks like a social revolution. This 
is the basic idea of the “Comedy” of Dante. We see thes 
that, far from being light-headed, Isabel belongs to the 
Great Books and must be treated with a certain reverence 

The Inspector must also be treated with reverence. Iti 
his job to keep the world safe for humanity, a form @ 
density inimical to the spirit, and for him the stability @ 
the human system depends on a rigorous blockade of the 
frontiers of the mind. But the materialist, after all, is help 
less before the forces that the imagination can tap. It is net 
he who saves the world every day from the spiritual power 
that besiege it, it is the Eligible Young Man, the Super 
visor of Weights and Measures. It is for him that Isabel 8 
intended. It is with his word that the flower opens and th 
eternal door is closed. The adventure of the spirit cat 
always be postponed ; the adventure of the flesh is alway 
at hand. This is the human condition. 

“The Enchanted” did not have a successful production 
The truth about a fiasco is never told—largely becaus 
nobody knows what happened. Suffice it to say, we didi 
badly. More accurately, we done it wrong. We done tJ 





wrong in a whole-hearted, thoroughgoing sort of way that] 
left nothing to the imagination. It was a triumph of wrong J 
doing. A great deal of love, talent and experience w# 
brought to bear on the script. We had devoted producets 
an excellent cast, fine music, a great designer and a famous 
director. We had everything except what was needed. Its 
true we neglected to consult an astrologer. 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE: A beautiful green clearing in the woods, bor- 
dering a lake just outside a provincial town in France. 
The field is very open, but in one spot weeds have 
overgrown the ruins of what might once have been 
a summer house. For the rest, the scene ts innocence 
itself. 


It is a late afternoon in spring. 


AT RISE: The stage is empty. We hear a shout. Then 
the MAYOR enters, evidently in some trepidation. 


MAYOR: Hello! (There is no answer 
.. Hello! 


THE ECHO: Hello! (The Mayor turns in fear. The 
DOCTOR enters from the opposite side. 


poctor: Hello, Mr. Mayor. 


Strange. Not 
even an echo. . 


mayor: Oh! It’s you, Doctor? 


) 


poctor: Did you think it was he: 


MAYOR: Don’t joke about it, please. We all know he 
doesn’t exist—most likely. All the same, there’s some- 
thing queer about this place. 

poctor: This is the spot where he appears, eh? 
MAYOR: This is where he is supposed to appear. It’s 
nothing but an hallucination, of course. We all know 
that. 


poctor: If it’s nothing but an hallucination, we could 
have met just as well in your office in the Town Hall. 


MAYOR: Of course it’s an hallucination. 


poctor: Then what, may I ask, made you choose 
this place for our meeting 


MAYOR: I didn’t. 
poctor: No? Who did? 


mayor: The Inspector. Why? Do you feel a little 


nervous here ? 


poctor: No. Not a bit. This spot looks as green and 
innocent as a golf course. 


MAYOR: They never haunt a golf course? 


poctor: Very seldom. Nothing is further from the 
eternal than a golf course. 
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MAYOR: Really? 


poctor: A golf course is the epitome of all that is 
purely transitory in the universe, a space not to dwell 
in, but to get over as quickly as possible. In a golf 
course everything is calculated, limited and foreseen, 
and every blade of grass is registered. 


MAYOR: This place is full of weeds. 


poctor: You're right. Well! This place is by no 
means as innocent as it looks. There are all sorts of 
malignant things quietly growing here—hellebore 

and henbane—and even—yes, by God—mandrake! 


MAYOR: You think it’s true what they say about the 
mandrake ? 


poctor: With regard to constipation? 


MAYOR: With regard to demonology. They say, when 
a mandrake is impregnated with the seed of a hanged 
man, the child grows up to be a fiend. Can you be- 
lieve that? 


DOCTOR: It’s entirely possible. 


MAYOR: You don’t suppose that this—apparition—is 
a thing of that sort? 


poctor: What does this ghost look like? Dwarfish? 
Crooked? Black? 


MAYOR: Tall. Young. Handsome. 


poctor: Have there been any hangings in_ the 
district ? 

MAYOR: During my term of office, only one. The 
grocers wife. You may remember the case. In the 


time of the ration cards. But she hanged herself by 
the feet, and only sprained her ankle. 


poctor: (Shaking his head) It has to be a man, and 
with the feet down. I’m beginning to think our col- 


leagues are lost. 


MAYOR: No fear of that. I’ve asked the Supervisor of 
Weights and Measures to meet the Inspector at the 
Station. The Supervisor knows exactly where we are. 


pocTor: In my opinion, a committee of three would 
have been ample. 
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mayor: But the Supervisor is such a marvelous chap. 
Did you hear what he did last night at the dinner? 
With a single phrase, imagine, he completely rehabili- 
tated Catherine the Great. And, mind you, in the 
very teeth of the Fire Captain! 


poctor: I wasn’t talking about the Supervisor. 


mayor: The Supervisor considers himself the local 
champion of the weaker sex, you know. And if any- 
one so much as opens his mouth . . . 


poctor: I meant the Inspector. Couldn’t we have 
done without him? 


mayor: The Inspector? Oh, impossible. The In- 
spector insists on investigating in person all cases of 
subversive activity in the jurisdiction. 


poctor: And what gives him the idea that this ghost 
iS subversive ? 

mayor: The Inspector considers everyone guilty 
until he’s proved innocent. You've heard of his latest 
inquiry, no doubt? 


poctor: You mean that silly business about the water 
nymphs of Limoges? 


mayor: After three weeks of fact-finding, he decided 
to pave over the brook where they lived. The army 
engineers did the job. Nobody’s seen any water 
nymphs since. Then there was the case of the pretty 
mare that was accused of making eyes at the young 
men. . 


poctor: He considers her subversive? 


mayor: He had special blinders made ; the poor beast 
has to wear them even in her stall at night 


poctor: And this is the man who is coming to in- 
vestigate our ghost ! 


MAYOR: You don’t really suppose they've got them- 


selves lost ? 
poctor: We might give them a shout? 


MAYOR: No, no, please. Don’t shout. You can’t tell 
who might answer. 


poctor: Now, who could possibly answer besides the 
Supervisor and the Inspector? (He shouts) Hello! 
There is an eerie chorus of shrill voices in answer. 


rHE voices: Hello! Hello! Hello! 


MAYOR: Good God! What’s that? (A little throng of 
girls runs in excitedly, and after them comes ISABEL. 
The girls are about ten years old. There are eight of 
them, dressed in bright pinafores, and they are excited 
because they are hunting botanical specimens. ISABEL 

in her early twenties, radiant and wholesome and 
very much the outdoor type. 


, 


DENISE: (Running up to IsABEL with a flower in her 
hand) Is this it, Miss Isabel? 


ISABEL: No, that’s a buttercup 

Lucy: Is this it? 

ISABEL: That’s honeysuckle. 

MAYOR: Oh, Miss Isabel! What a start you gave us! 


ISABEL: Hello, Mr. Mayor. 











THE GIRLS: Hello, Mr. Mayor! Hello, Mr. Mayor! 
poctor: Are you having a holiday, children? 

THE GIRLS: No—we’re in school. 

pocTor: You are? Where is your teacher? 


MAYOR: Their teacher is having a baby. Isabel is 
acting as substitute. 


poctor: Ah. And where is your classroom ? 
ISABEL: The spring is our classroom. 


MAYOR: It’s a trifle irregular, I suppose, using the 
spring for a classroom. But there’s nothing in the 
regulations against it, nothing specific, at any rate. 


poctor: What are we studying today, children? 
THE GIRLS: Botany! Botany! 


ISABEL: We're collecting all sorts of fascinating 
things—monkshood and hellebore and henbane and 
foxglove . .. And now we’re after the most interest- 
ing of all. I know exactly where it grows. 


poctor: Which one is that? 
THE GIRLS: The mandrake! The mandrake ! 


ISABEL: This way, children. (They all go out, botan- 
izing intently. ) 

pocTtor: Isn’t it wonderful how innocence can move 
among the powers of evil without the slightest suspt- 
cion or the slightest fear! What a charming girl! 


mayor: Yes. (He sighs) I wish the Mangebois sisters 


were of your opinion 
poctor: What have those witches to do with Isabel ? 


MAYOR: We'll soon find out. They have asked to ap- 
pear at the inquest. It seems they are going to prefer 


charges. 


poctor: Charges against Isabel? Ridiculous! That 
girl is as clear as a mountain stream. What’s more, 
she makes everything else clear. Look at her now 

beating time with a thistle while her little pupils 
dance a figure around her. You see? All at once, we 
understand the need for thistles in this world, and 
even the need for little girls. Dear me—what lovely 


little creatures ! 


' (Ther a rustle in 


MAYOR: My dear Doctor . 
the bushes. ' 


poctor: Ah! The Inspector! (The INsPECTOR enters 
busily. The supervisor follows 


INSPECTOR: I understand perfectly. You demand 
proofs. Perfectly reasonable. You want a clear proof 
that the spirit world does not exist. Very well. Do 
you wish me to give you a proof this very minute. 


suPERVISOR: I shouldn’t presume to hurry an official 


of your rank, Inspector 


INSPECTOR: You will grant, no doubt, that if spirits 
exist. thev are able to hear what I say? 


SUPERVISOR: All but the deaf ones, vi 


INSPECTOR: Very well, then. Let them listen to this! 
He addresses the air in the manner of a high official 
Spirits! Shapes spun of air and white of egg! You 
notice I don’t mince words with them. Spirits, through 
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INSPECTOR: Let’s not be childish, Mr. Mayor. We know what ghosts are. Ghosts are a mysterious 


clashing of pots and pans at midnight 


Matcotm Keen, Wes.tey Appy, CHARLES HALTON 


me, humanity defies you to manifest your presence! I 
offer you a unique opportunity to build up your 
credit in the community. I am not asking you to do 
anything spectacular. You don’t have to blow invis- 
ible trumpets or materialize a live parrot. It will be 
quite sufficient if at the count of three you are able 
to cause an ordinary sparrow to fly into the air. 
Ready? One! Two! Three! You see, gentlemen? 
Nothing whatever. (His hat flies off into the air 
Phew! What a wind. 


poctor: But the leaves are hardly stirring. 


INSPECTOR: You see what I mean? It’s pitiful. Well? 


Do you still expect me to believe in spirits? 


SUPERVISOR: Perhaps the spirits don’t believe in you. 


Mayor: After all, Inspector, the invocation was not 
specific. Why should any of them bother? 


INSPECTOR: Oh, I see. You wish me to invoke them 
by name? All right. Shall I call up Asphlaroth? 


poctor: No, please, Inspector. Asphlaroth is danger- 
ous. One never knows where these jokes can end 


Chuckling 


INSPECTOR: g Incredible superstition ! 
Asphlaroth! Fiend or demon or whatever you cal 
yourself! You are said to be a specialist in the pos- 
session of the human body. Behold, here I stand, 
entirely self-possessed. I stretch out my arm. Make 
me snap my fingers against my will, and I'll believe 
in you as much as you like. Ready, Asphlaroth? One! 


Two! Three! (He snee 


Pardon me. 
poctor: Have you a cold, Inspector 
INSPECTOR: It’s the pollen. 


MAYOR: But there isn’t any pollen 
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INSPECTOR: (Wiping his nose) Yes. And that’s all 
Asphlaroth amounts to. Well? Are you convinced? 
He’s nothing at all. 


pocToR: His timing may be different from vours. 
INSPECTOR: What? 


pocTor: May I ask how you got that scar on your 


nose? 
INSPECTOR: This? A brick fell on it when I was five. 


poctor: You see? He answered your insult forty 
years before you made it 


INSPECTOR: In that case, he’s less than nothing—he’s 
a coward who attacks defenseless children. Mr. 
Mayor, I must tell you in all seriousness, the Ad- 
ministration considers your report utterly ludicrous. 
Spirits don’t exist. Consequently they don’t haunt 
towns. Not in my district 


MAYOR: They haunt this town 


INSPECTOR: Let’s not be childish, Mr. Mayor. We 
know what ghosts are. Ghosts are a mysterious clash- 
ing of pots and pans at midnight in an apartment 
where they want to get the tenants out in order to 
raise the rent. Ghosts are a walking bedsheet that 
frightens away the night watchman just before a 


burglary 


SUPERVISOR: Not in this town, Inspector 


INSPECTOR: No? And just how are you haunted in 


this town? 


SUPERVISOR: We are haunted bv an occult presenct 


ly bent on sapping the foundations of 


civilized society. I may add, incidentally, that I find 


which is clear 


myself in complete sympathy with its aims. 
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mvspecToR: Really! And by what means is this power 
sapping the foundations of civilized society? 


supERvIsOR: We don’t know the means. But we 
know the result. Take, for example, the behavior 
of the animals. Formerly, when a man beat a dog, 
the dog would cringe and lick his hand. Now he 
bites it. It’s the same with the children. 


inspecTOR: They bite their parents? 


supERVIsSOR: When chiidren are mistreated, instead 
of crying and begging pardof, they simply leave the 
house and refuse to return. As for the women .. .! 


INSPECTOR: They’ve stopped chattering? 


supeRvisoR: Within the last month, our most des- 
perate domestic problems have suddenly been solved 

in the simplest imaginable way. The women have 
quietly left their husbands and gone off with more 
attractive men. 


insPEcTOR: Is this really true? 


poctor: In this community, it is no longer respec- 
table to be unhappy. 


inspecTOR: No longer respectable . . .! Why wasn’t 
I informed of this before? 


mayor: I will add a few details. In the civic lot- 
tery, last Sunday, for the first time in history, the 
big cash prize went to the neediest couple in town— 
and not as always to Monsieur Dumas, the million- 
aire. The motorcycle was won by the young captain 
of the football team, and not as usual by the Mother 
Superior of the convent. On Wednesday, two people 
were run over by a motor truck. Not, as you might 
expect, the youngest and healthiest of our citizens, 
but the oldest and most decrepit—who happened 
to be also the stingiest and most venomous. You see 
what is happening? For the first time in the memory 
of man, fortune is displaying some intelligence, and 
chance seems to know what it is about. 


INSPECTOR: What you are describing, my friend, is 
the nullification of human liberty. 


poctor: While you’re on the subject, Mr. Mayor, 
you might say a word about the census returns. 


MAYOR: I must confess I haven’t had the courage 
to send in the forms, Inspector. 


INSPECTOR: Your constituents have been telling lies, 
have they? 


MAYOR: Quite the contrary. They have been telling 
the truth in so outrageous a manner that it amounts 
to indecency. Under section two, for instance, in- 
stead of giving the names of their children, many 
of them insist on putting down the names of cats, 
dogs, birds, and even rubber plants—the things they 
really love and consider part of themselves. 


INSPECTOR: They're mad. 


MAYOR: Under “name of spouse,” they put down 
the names of movie stars, heroines of romance, and 
even occasionally the name of an automobile or boat. 


INSPECTOR: And how long have these scandals been 
going on? 
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mayor: Since the ghost first appeared. 


INSPECTOR: I'l] thank you not to use that stupid 
phrase, Mr. Mayor. Ghosts don’t exist. Therefore 
they don’t appear. 


MAYOR: Well, then, spirits. 


INSPECTOR: Science tells us plainly that there are 
no spirits. 


poctor: That isn’t what science tells us, Inspector. 
Science tells us, on the contrary, that there are 
spirits of ammonia, spirits of camphor, spirits of 
nitre.... 


INSPECTOR: But not spirits of man. 


poctor: That’s not so clear. (The voices of the 
MANGEBOIS SISTERS are heard offstage.) 


ARMANDE: (Still offstage) May we come in, Mr. 
Mayor? 


MAYOR: Come in, please. And shut the door behind 
you. I mean—come in. Come in. (The sisters enter. 
They are spinsters. The elder MANGEBOIS is deaf, 
and carries an ear trumpet by means of which the 
younger keeps her in touch with the conversation) 
These ladies, Inspector, have a disclosure to make. 
(He bows) The daughters of the late Justice Mange- 
bois. It was he, you may recall, who issued the 
famous order for the separation of the Siamese twins 
of Poitiers, when they both fell in love with the 
Italian tenor. 


INSPECTOR: Yes, I remember very well. A true judg- 
ment of Solomon. Well, ladies? 


ARMANDE: Inspector, it is my duty first of all to in- 
form you that my sister Leonide is a little hard of 
hearing. 


LEONIDE: What did you say? 
ARMANDE: You are a little hard of hearing. 
LEONIDE: Thank you. I don’t need to be reminded. 


ARMANDE: But, Leonide, since you insist on my re- 
peating everything .. . 


LEONIDE: You don’t have to repeat what I already 
know. 


ARMANDE: But the Inspector 


INSPECTOR: Ladies, if you have a statement to make 
before this committee . . 


LEONIDE: You snore. Do I tell? 
ARMANDE: I do not snore. 


LEONIDE: Then you must have stopped snoring the 
moment I stopped hearing. 


INSPECTOR: Mademoiselle, kindly ask your sister to 
be quiet. 


ARMANDE: Qh, I couldn’t. She’s my elder by five 
years. 


LEONIDE: What’s that? 
ARMANDE: Nothing of interest. 


LEONIDE: Then come to the point. And stop dis- 
cussing my age. 


ARMANDE: The Inspector calls for silence, Leonide. 
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LEONIDE: If he knew what silence was, he wouldn’t 
want it. Well—go on. I’m listening. 


INSPECTOR: I am told, ladies, that you are informed 
of everything that goes on in the community. 


ARMANDE: We are co-chairmen of the Ladies Aid. 


INSPECTOR: Ah. And what, may I ask, is the current 
topic of discussion at the Ladies Aid? 


ARMANDE: Why, naturally the ghost. 

INSPECTOR: Do you believe this ghost exists? 
ARMANDE: I do. 

INSPECTOR: Have you ever seen it? 

ARMANDE: I have seen people who have seen it. 
INSPECTOR: What sort of people? 


ARMANDE: One of them is a Commander of the 
Great Dragon of Annam. 


INSPECTOR: If he believes in that, he’d believe in 
anything. What are the names of these people ! 


ARMANDE: Madame Duval, the baker. And Com- 
mandant Lescallard, retired. It’s the commandant 
who is the commander. 


INSPECTOR: I could have guessed it. And according 
to the commander, what does this ghost look like? 
A bedsheet on a broom, I suppose, with a pumpkin 
on top, and a candle inside? 


ARMANDE: The ghost is a pale young man dressed 
in black. He wears no hat. He is seen just at night- 
fall. And always here, near the edge of the lake. 


INSPECTOR: Have there been any other phantoms 
prowling about the neighborhood ? 


ARMANDE: Never. Never before the crime. 
INSPECTOR: Aha! Now we come to the crime! 


MAYOR: Please don’t say anything against the crime, 
Inspector. It was a superb example of a crime of 
passion, the only one ever to take place in this 
jurisdiction. I shall always look back upon it with 
emotion and pride. It was the crowning point of 


my career. 


INSPECTOR: It was a routine shooting, of which the 
only interesting aspect was the extraordinary stupid- 
ity of the police. 

SUPERVISOR: It was a beautiful crime. A crime of 
taste and distinction. 

INSPECTOR: Did anyone here personally know the 
assassin? Did you? 


MAYOR: No. All we know about him is that he ar- 
rived from Paris on the night train, and came di- 
rectly to the chateau where his wife and his friend 
were spending the week end _ together. 


INSPECTOR: Did anvone see his face? 


MAYOR: No. But the stationmaster positively identi- 
fied his hat. 
INSPECTOR: So that, after shooting his wife and his 


friend, he simply vanished? Except for his hat? 


SUPERVISOR: He didn’t vanish at all. He’s right here. 
In the lake. 
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INSPECTOR: What makes you so certain that he 
drowned himself? 


MAYOR: What possible doubt can there be? His hat 
was found at the water’s edge. As he stepped into 
the lake. he took off his hat 


INSPECTOR: and said “how do you do” to the 
hereafter. Very touching. 


found. 


poctor: The lake is deep. 


gut the body was not 


INSPECTOR: So is the young man. 


MAYOR: No, no, no, Inspector. The young man is 
above suspicion. All the roads were watched. The 
countryside was combed for weeks. The coroner’s 
inquest established the suicide beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 


INSPECTOR: (70 ARMANDE) Is that what you think? 


ARMANDE: It is our opinion that the drowned man 
has come back in the form of a ghost. 


INSPECTOR: He might have come back without being 
a ghost. A murderer returns to the scene of the 
crime like a boomerang to the hand of the thrower. 


LEONIDE: What’s he saying? 


ARMANDE: That a boomerang returns to the hand 
of the thrower. 


LEONIDE: Amazing! 


INSPECTOR: So you believe that the scandalous be- 
havior reported in this community is all due to this 
chost ? 

ARMANDE: Qh, no, Inspector. Not at all. We know 
who’s at the bottom of that. 


INSPECTOR: You do? 


ARMANDE: Of course. That’s an entirely different 
line of activity. But we do think that these lines are 
converging. It won't be long before they meet. 
That’s why we thought you should take action at 
once. Inspector, I don’t know how much of the scan- 
dal has been reported to you. 


INSPECTOR: I’ve heard all about it. 
ARMANDE: You are aware of everything? 


INSPECTOR: (Impatiently) I am aware, Madame, 


that at the moment, this district is completely arse 
over tip. 

LEONIDE: What does the Inspector say? 
ARMANDE: Nothing in particular. 


LEONIDE: Armande, I insist that you repeat the end 


of each important sentence, as always. 
ARMANDE: Arse over tip. 

LEONIDE: Ah! You are discussing Madame Lambert. 
ARMANDE: We are not discussing Madame Lambert. 
LEONIDE: No? Then who else can it be? 


INSPECTOR: Ladies. I was not aware that Madame 
Lambert was in any way embraced in this discussion. 


ARMANDE: You may not be aware of it, but Madame 
Lambert is embraced in every way, and by every- 
body. Except her husband. 
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sUPERVISOR: | beg your pardon. I consider that an 
utterly false and malicious piece of slander. Ma- 
dame Lambert is not embraced by everybody! © 


iwspecTOR: Mr. Supervisor, don’t you think our task 
is sufficiently difficult without your dragging in Ma- 
dame Lambert? 


supeRVIsOR: I have no intention of dragging her in. 
But so long as she has been wantonly attacked, it 
is mv obvious duty to defend her. Madame Lambert 
is one of the glories of France! 


ARMANDE: He’s mad. 


mayor: Mr. Supervisor, please. This is neither the 
time nol the place 


SUPERVISOR: Whoever is so fortunate as to catch a 
glimpse of Madame Lambert bending over the coun- 
ter of her shop as she buckles a watch on a young 
man’s wrist or opens a locket with the tip of a rosy 
nail, will willingly concede that the chief glory of 
France is neither its cathedrals nor its chateaux, but 
this young woman who, with her delicate figure 
and her charming smile, reminds us from day to day 
that life is worth living. 


LEONIDE: What is the Supervisor talking about? 
ARMANDE: Absolutely nothing. 


SUPERVISOR: I am saying, Madame, that whatever 
she is—and in our country I am glad to say she is 
everywhere—Madame Lambert is a living proof of 
the imperishable beauty of France. I gladly pay her 
homage, and I will defend her honor to the last 
drop of my blood! 


INSPECTOR: Bravo! The inquest is adjourned. 


ARMANDE: And I suppose you would say as much 
for Miss Isabel! 


SUPERVISOR: Miss Isabel is the soul of purity. Who- 
ever dares breathe a word against Miss Isabel will 
have to reckon with me. 


mMAYoR: And with me. 
poctor: And with me. 


ARMANDE: Oh, you men! You're as blind as bats! 
Did it ever occur to you, Mr. Mayor, to ask your 
little niece what this soul of purity is teaching her? 
MAYOR: What is she teaching her? 

ARMANDE: That’s not for me to say. But it would 
be easy enough for you to find out. The Inspector 


is here. He has the right to examine her class, if he 
so desires, 


INSPECTOR: It would doubtless be refreshing. But I 


have other problems, Madame. 


ARMANDE: Then you don’t wish to know who is 
disturbing the community ? 


poctor: Do you think we shall find out by examin- 
ing a class of little girls? 


ARMANDE: Leonide, the time has come. Tell these 
gentlemen what you know. 


LEONIDE: What I know? Why, naturally I know 
everything. I have her diary. 


INSPECTOR: Her diary? Where did you get it? 
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ARMANDE: Her diary? Where did+yow get it? 
LEONIDE: You know perfectly well where I got it. 
You picked it up in the street, when she dropped 
it, and you handed it to me. 

pocror: You had the impudence to read it? 


ARMANDE: You had the impudence to read it? 


LEONIDE: Who asked you for your opinion? I had 
to look it over, naturally, to see whose it was. 


SUPERVISOR: And when you found out, why didn’t 
you return it at once? 


ARMANDE: And when you found out, why didn’t 
you return it at once? 


LEONIDE: Mind your own business. Here, take it, 
Mr. Mayor. Open it anywhere. You will soon see 
what this angelic Isabel is doing right under your 
nose. Breaking up households! Turning dogs against 
their masters, children against their parents! Sending 
anonymous letters to people! Open it. Open it. Open 
to the twenty-first of March. You'll see if this crea- 
ture is to be trusted with a class of little girls. 
Twenty-first of March! What is he saying? 


ARMANDE: It’s you that’s talking. 
INSPECTOR: Read the twenty-first of March. 


MAYOR: Reading) “March twenty-first. March 
twenty-first! Organized a little spring festival today 
for my children. Compared the beauty of nature 
with the beauty of the human form. As a practical 
class exercise, held an election for the most beautiful 
man in town. They unanimously elected the Super- 
visor of Weights and Measures. Not bad, children, 
not bad.” 


ARMANDE: You see what I mean? 


iNspecTOR: Mr. Supervisor—(He looks him up and 
down critically) Be so good as to ask this young 
woman to report here at once with her class. Ah, 
I could have sworn there was a woman at the bot- 
tom of this! Whoever let these termites loose in the 
social structure was no friend to man! Good God, 
there’s not a sound timber left in it! 


SUPERVISOR: (Turning back) Inspector... 
INSPECTOR: You heard my order? 


SUPERVISOR: Yes, sir. But before I go, I should like 
to call your attention to certain fundamental differ- 
ences between ants and women. 


INSPECTOR: Don’t trouble. They’re exactly the same 
to me. 


LEONIDE: What’s he say? 


ARMANDE: An ant is the same to him as a woman. 


LEONIDE: Is he married? 


INSPECTOR: No, Madame. I am not. Nevertheless, 
I find them indistinguishable. Same senseless hustle 
and bustle. Same endless gossip whenever they meet. 
Same cruelty to outsiders. And their pinched-in fig- 
ures. And the bundles they’re always carrying. Ab- 
solutely the same species of insect. 


SUPERVISOR: Inspector, if you would give yourself 
the trouble one day of turning an ant over, and, 
with the tip of your finger . 
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GHOST: 


[he dead are extremely agile. They never stumble. They never smile. 


Joun Baracrey, LEvEEN MacGratu, CHaries Hatton 


INSPECTOR: Are you or are you not going to find that 
young woman? (The suPERVISOR shrugs, and goes.) 


MAYOR: I don’t see what Isabel has to do with this. 
We're here to investigate a ghost, not a girl. 


ARMANDE: In this case, Mr. Mayor, it’s exactly the 
same thing. 


pocTor: Are you suggesting that Isabel is a witch? 
ARMANDE: Read the fourteenth of May. 


INSPECTOR: The fourteenth of May? That was yes- 
terday. 


ARMANDE: For a long time my sister and I have been 
wondering why Isabel invariably chooses this spot 
for her evening walk. The fourteenth of May gives 
us the answer. 


INSPECTOR: Be so kind as to read it. 


Reads) “May fourteen. Today I feel sure 
that the ghost knows what I am doing, and that hs 
wants to help me. I know he is dying to speak to me. 
But, poor thing, he’s terribly shy. The moment I 
come near him, he 


MAYOR: 


vanishes in embarrassment. All 
the same, he’s certain to take the final step within a 
day or two. And when he does, what wonderful 
things he will have to tell me! And what wonder- 
ful things we shall do! Together we shall make the 
town perfect 
after that 

tomorrow !” 


and after the town, the district—and 


) 


who knows? I have a feeling it will be 


INSPECTOR: And tomorrow is today. 
LEONIDE: What does the Inspector say? 


ARMANDE: That tomorrow is today. 
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LEONIDE: He has a right to his opinion. (The sv- 
PERVISOR enters. 

SUPERVISOR: Miss Isabel is coming at once, In- 
spector. 

ARMANDE: In that we'd better. go. Come, 


Leonide. 


INSPECTOR: Ladies, I thank you for your invaluable 
assistance. Very soon now. I trust, we shall be in a 
position to contemplate the naked truth. 


ARMANDE: And failing that, Inspector, you always 
have Madame Lambert 


LEONIDE: What’s that? 
ARMANDE: He always has Madame Lambert 
LEONIDE: Oh! He too! 


ARMANDE: Good day, Inspector. (As the SISTERS 


leave, ISABEL enters with her class. 


I 


SUPERVISOR: (Gazing at her worshipfully) If ants 


looked like that! 


ISABEL: You wish to see me, Inspector? 


INSPECTOR: I have received very strange reports, 


Miss, concerning your methods of instruction 
ISABEL: I don’t understand. 


shall 
Please ask them to come in. 
Why are they giggling? 


What sort of reports? 


INSPECTOR: I have to examine your class. 


(The children giggle 
ISABEL: You'll have to come 
out. 


They can’t come in 


INSPECTOR: These open-air classes are ridiculous! 
The girls start whispering 


Silence! If I catch one 


of you talking, she will have to stand with her head 


@ 
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in a corner. A tree, that is. (Laughter) Your pupils 
evidently have not the slightest idea of discipline. 


mayoR: They’re really very cute, Inspector. 


INSPECTOR: We'll soon put a stop to that. A well- 
disciplined class is never “cute.” A well-disciplined 
class has the sage and serious look of an empty 
checkerboard. 


pocror: You'll never get these children to look like 
that. 


inspector: And why not, if you please? 
poctor: They’re much too gay. 


insPECTOR: I know of nothing in the school regula- 
tions that requires children to be gay. But there is a 
good deal about their being orderly. If they are 
gay, it is because their teacher doesn’t punish them 
properly. 


ISABEL: Why in the world should I punish them? 


inspecTOR: And how do you expect to gain their 
respect if you don’t punish them? (The little girls 


titter again) Now what is it? 


mayor: There is a caterpillar crawling on your 
collar. 


INSPECTOR: (Grimly) There is! 
ISABEL: Oh, please don’t kill it. It’s a collata azurea. 


And it isn’t doing anything wrong. Only what na- 
ture meant. 


INSPECTOR: I have yet to read in any work on biol- 
ogy that nature meant the collata azurea to crawl on 
an inspector’s collar. (He kills it. The children begin 
to weep) What are you crying about? 


Lucy: You killed the collata azurea! 


INSPECTOR: And suppose a thrust had gobbled it 
up? You’d think that was wonderful, I suppose. 


Lucy: It’s natural for the thrush to eat it. Are you 
going to eat it? 


iInspecTOR: No! And enough of this foolishness. 
The examination will begin. Who is at the head of 
the class? (The children look at each other in 


wonder. 

ISABEL: Nobody, Inspector. 

INSPECTOR: What? 

ISABEL: They’re all at the head of the class. 


INSPECTOR: Hm. You mean they’re all at the foot. 
You there—what is your best subject? 

GILBERTE: Botany, sir. 

INSPECTOR: Explain the difference between a mono- 
cotyledon and a dicotyledon. 

GILBERTE: I said botany, sir. 


INSPECTOR: Astounding ignorance! You don’t even 


think that’s botany, eh? Does she know what a 


tree is? 


GILBERTE: She does, sir. 


ISABEL: If you know the answer, Gilberte, tell the 
Inspector. He’s listening. 


GILBERTE: A tree is a tall person who is rooted to 
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the ground. He spreads out his arms and holds his 
stomach in his hands. In tree language, a murderer 
is called a woodcutter, a corpse is called lumber, 
and woodpeckers are fleas. 


INSPECTOR: There is no tree-language in the Indo- 
European linguistic group. Zero. (GILBERTE claps her 
hands joyfully) What is she so happy about? 


ISABEL: In our class, zero is the highest mark. It’s 
closest to infinity. 


INSPECTOR: Very interesting system. Perhaps you'd 
better continue. They don’t seem to understand me. 


ISABEL: Explain the flower, Daisy. 


paisy: The flower is one of the most beautiful as- 
pects of nature... . 


INSPECTOR: Good. (To the Mayor) That’s a little 
more like it. 


paisy: It is a practical demonstration of the beauty 
of the sexual process. 


INSPECTOR: What did she say? 


patsy: The flower is the poetry of reproduction. It 
is an example of the eternal seductiveness of life. 


INSPECTOR: One moment! 


Daisy: But like all coquettes, the flower has its prac- 
tical side. Its beauty is meant to attract the bee, 
which deposits upon its pistil the pollen of other 
flowers. In this manner, plants are married. In a 
very different way from birds. . . 


INSPECTOR: Enough! 
paisy: Or fish . 


INSPECTOR: Stop, I say! 


patsy: And especially the high mammals, which are 
provided with . . 


INSPECTOR: (Shouts) Silence! Is there no end to 
these indecencies? 


MAYOR: Better try geography. 
INSPECTOR: Never mind. I’ve heard enough. 


MAYOR: You what causes earth- 


quakes? 


my little Viola— 


vioLa: It’s the Harmonizer, Mr. Mayor. 
INSPECTOR: The what? 
VIOLA: The Harmonizer. 


INSPECTOR: What nonsense have you been teaching 
them? 


ISABEL: I can’t believe that it is good for children to 
think of nature as cruel and destructive. Therefore 
I have explained that while these natural catastro- 
phes are disagreeable in themselves, they are neces- 
sary for the good of the whole. The power that de- 
stroys things in the interests of the ultimate harmony, 
we call the Harmonizer. 


INSPECTOR: I see. So it is the Harmonizer who keeps 
banging the shutters in the middle of the night. It 
is the Harmonizer who splashes gravy on your shirt 
front at an official dinner. 


vIOLA: Oh, no! No. That’s Arthur! That’s Arthur! 
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INSPECTOR: What? That’s Arthur? Aha! So it’s Ar- 
thur that makes caterpillars crawl on the Inspec- 
tor’s collar? 


THE oirLts: Arthur! Arthur! 


INSPECTOR: Hm—hm. And then Arthur makes the 
Inspector kill the caterpillar? 


THE oirts: Oh, no! Oh, no! The Harmonizer! 


INSPECTOR: I give it up. Mr. Mayor, I must confess 
that in thirty years of departmental administration, 
I have never seen anything like this. 


MAYOR: Perhaps if we tried them in history? 


INSPECTOR: Is it possible that you don’t yet see 
where this system of education tends? Its aim is 
nothing less than the release of these young minds 
from the net of truth in which our magnificent 
twentieth century has finally caught the universe. 
No matter what you ask them—history, geography, 
arithmetic—the result will be precisely the same. I’ll 
show you. You, there—what is France bounded by? 


IRENE: The love of its neighbors. 


INSPECTOR: You see? You—what is a right angle? 


Lucy: There is no such thing as a right angle. A 
right angle is what one imagines when one is weary 
of curves. 


INSPECTOR: You sec? You—how much is two and 
and two? 


DAISY: Four. 


INSPECTOR: You see? Ah! I beg pardon! These 


children are enough to make me lose my wits! Be- 
sides, how does it happen that for them also two 
and two make four? By what idiotic train of thought 
does this child arrive at the truth? I am certain that 
her four is no real four, but a five in disguise. Tell 
the truth, now—two and two are five. Right? 


paisy: No, sir. Four. 

INSPECTOR: And stubborn too! You, there. Sing 
the “‘Marseillaise”’ ! 

MAYOR: I don’t think it’s included in their syllabus. 


INSPECTOR: I said, sing the “Marseillaise” ! Of course, 
she doesn’t know it. 
ISABEL: Oh, she does, Inspector. 
DENISE: I do. I do. (She sings 
Every little girl enjoys 
The thought that there are little boys 
And if they’re very good and brush their curls, 
The boys will love the little girls. 


INSPECTOR: So that’s the “Marseillaise”! I might 
have known. And this red mark you all have on 
your necks—what is that? A vaccination? 


Lucy: No, sir. It’s the mark for the spirits. 
INSPECTOR: What? 


Lucy: It’s the mark by which the spirits recognize 
their friends. Isabel puts it on us every morning 
with her lipstick. 


INSPECTOR: Rub it off. 
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THE GIRLS: Oh, no! Oh, no! 
vIOLA: We'd be afraid. 

THE GIRLS: We'd be afraid. 
INSPECTOR: Rub it off at once or I'll... 


THE GIRLS: No, no 
wouldn’t like it! 


we'd be afraid! The Spirit 


INSPECTOR: Shut up! Now listen to me, all of you. 
After we die, there are ‘no spirits. There are only 
bones and worms. You will all commit that to mem- 
ory at once. Repeat after me. After we dic . 

THE GiRLs: After we die 


INSPECTOR: There are no spirits 
THE GIRLS: There are, so, spirits 
What did you say? 


poctor: Why disillusion the children, Inspector? 
They’d much rather be spirits than bones and worms. 
Wouldn’t you? 


INSPECTOR: 


INSPECTOR: Completely asinine question. The facts 
are the facts. Death is nothing but bones and worms 
And as for life . . 
ing but a tiresome journey. For a man, it consists 


. Listen to me, you! Life is noth- 


of false starts, snail-like advances, nasty setbacks, 
and lost collar buttons. For a woman, it consists of 
chatter and clatter, shopping and mopping. There 
now they have me talking in poetry. 


SUPERVISOR: It’s beautiful. Don’t stop. 


INSPECTOR: Young lady, as I understand it, on your 
own responsibility, and without the slightest regard 
for the official syllabus, you have undertaken to 
teach your pupils the way to happiness. 


ISABEL: I teach them what God has in store for them. 


INSPECTOR: Nonsense. It says nowhere in the Bible 
that when God created the world, He created happi- 
ness. Day and night, yes. But not happiness. What 
He created was certain compensations for the ha- 
bitual misery of humanity—such as fishing, bridge 
and love. You have deliberately misled these chil- 
dren as to the nature of life. And that is conduct 
unbecoming a teacher 


ISABEL: I can only teach what I believe. 


INSPECTOR: Very nice. Very heroic. You are re- 
lieved of your post, effective immediately. 


MAYOR: But, Inspector, I have no other available 
substitute. The regular teacher is having a baby. 


INSPECTOR: That’s no concern of mine. 


MAYOR: I asked Paris for a substitute over six weeks 
ago. But instead of a teacher they sent me an assist- 
ant to the Assistant Supervisor of Weights and Meas- 


ures. Can you understand that 


INSPECTOR: Not entirely. But I can remedy it. Mr. 
Supervisor, I am transferring you to temporary duty 
in the Education Department. Until Paris sees fit to 
send a proper substitute, you will have charge of 
this class. 


SUPERVISOR: But I haven't the slightest qualifica- 
tions for teaching a class of little girls. What in the 
world could I teach them? 
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(The children 


begin to move off) And where are you going, may I 


insPpEcTOR: Weights and measures. 


ask? Who dismissed you? The Harmonizer? 


ISABEL: You may go now, children. 


INSPECTOR: Two by two and mouth shut. Take 
charge of your class, Supervisor. What’s that you're 
carrying there? 


GILBERTE: The blueboard, sir. 


inspecTOR: The blueboard can stay here. With the 
pink chalk and the turquoise ink and the goose- 
turd-green pencil. From now on, you're going to 
have a blackboard, and black ink—yes, and black 
yinafores. There’s no color like black for the educa- 
tion of the young. Two by two. And no talking. 
The girls form twos) Ah—now they're beginning 
to look like a class. One month’s discipline, and you 
won’t be able to tell them one from the other. As 
for you, Miss, I am going to write your parents this 
very day. Come, gentlemen. We shall continue our 
investigation in the Mayor’s office. Where’s my hat? 
Now who the devil put a hedgehog in my hat? 


vIoLA: Arthur! 
rHE oirts: Arthur! Arthur! 


INSPECTOR: Arthur! (They all go their ways, save 


S 


ISABEL and the DOCTOR. 

ISABEL: You have something to tell me, Doctor? 
DOCTOR: No, Isabel. 

ISABEL: Oh. Was there something you wanted to ask? 


poctor: No. I am only waiting a moment—for the 


transition 
ISABEL: Transition? 


poctor: At my age, Isabel, one comes to a pretty 
clear realization of the part one is destined to play 
in this world. Some are cast as villains, some can 
be heroes. My role is a modest one. I am used to 


make transitions. I am a sort of usher. 


) 


ISABEL: You are: 


poctor: You see, my dear, quite often in passing 
from a moment on one level to a moment on another 
level, nature has to make use of a bridge. Between, 
for example, a foolish moment and a moment of 
solemnity—obviously, by itself the one could never 
become the other. To fuse the precise with the 
vague, the ridiculous with the sublime—that is my 
function. Whenever it happens that the past and 
the future are not on speaking terms, I appear. | 
take the hand of the past, I give it to the future, 
and the one is joined to the other. 


ISABEL: But that is a beautiful role! 


Doctor: It’s useful, perhaps, but not glamorous. 
However, there is no use my trying to get away 
from it; everyone knows what I am meant to do in 
this world. Have you noticed? Whenever someone 
is needed to interrupt a tennis match with news of 
an accident, or to break into a funeral with word of 
a spectacular stroke of fortune, it’s always I. Well . 


ISABEL: Are you going to make a transition now 
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pocTtor: Over this stupid situation into which the 










































Inspector has thrust us, nature is striving to bring 
a moment of quiet and sweetness. Without me, it 
would perhaps not be possible. 


ISABEL: I see. 


poctor: Then also, there is the transition to man- 
age between the Isabel we know and another Isabel 

an ethereal, transparent, and ineffably lovely Isa- 
bel, of whom as yet we can only surmise the 
quality 


ISABEL: What are you going to do? 
poctor: Watch closely. 
ISABEL: It will be difficult? 


pocTor: It will be incredibly easy. With you, Isabel, 
in order to transform the most vulgar and prosaic 
moment into a time of mystery and romance, all I 
need is a mere nothing—a gesture: this gesture. A 
silence—this silence. You see? It’s almost done. And 
now my assistants—listen. The owl. The frogs. The 
crickets. The overture begins. All we need now is 
for you to pronounce the name of the moment. 


ISABEL: Aloud? 
pocToR: Please. 
ISABEL: The twilight. 


poctor: Yes. And when it is twilight, what sound 
is it that echoes always from a little French town? 


ISABEL: The trumpets of the garrison. (A fanfare of 
trumpets is heard in the distance. 


poctor: And when the trumpets are quiet, what is 
it that rises among the weeds and the willows, moving 
through the shadows of cypress and pine, itself hardly 


J 


more than a shadow: 
ISABEL: (Smiling) The ghost. 


DOCTOR: There. You see? It’s done. 
ISABEL sits down, takes out her pocket glass and 
adjusts her make-up. The Guost appears behind her. 
She watches him for a moment in her mirror—a 
YOUNG MAN, very pale, hatless. He too gazes at her, 


and for a long moment, their eyes meet. As she 


Vanishing 


? 


lowers her mirror, it flashes the last rays of the set- 
ting sun at the dark figure, which seems to shudder 
as the light touches it. 


ISABEL: Forgive me. Did I hurt you? 


GHOST: I am a little sensitive to light. But now it 
is only moonlight. 


ISABEL: You do hear the words of the living? 
GHost: I hear your words. 

ISABEL: I wanted so much to talk with you. 
GHosT: About what? 


ISABEL: About life. About your friends. The spirits. 
You must know a great deal about spirits? 
GHosT: I am learning. 
ISABEL: Will you teach me? 
GHOsT: What is your name? 


ISABEL: What difference does it make? You seem 
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so serious. Do you have to be? I’m sure they smile 
sometimes. 


GHosT: Who? 
The dead. 


Why would they smile? 


ISABEL: 
GHOST: 


ISABEL: But surely—when something funny happens 
in the other world .. . 


GHost: Something funny in the other world? 


ISABEL: Or something touching, or surprising. Aren’t 
there comic spirits, aren’t there clumsy spirits? Don’t 
you joke sometimes? Or slip? Or stumble? 


GHosT: What could make a spirit slip, or stumble? 


ISABEL: Well, whatever in the other world corre- 
sponds to a banana peel or a curbstone—the thought 
of a banana peel, the memory of a curbstone. 


GHost: The dead are extremely agile. They never 


stumble. They never smile. 


ISABEL: But, here is what puzzles me most of all. 
How can the dead believe in death? With us, of 
course, it’s different. Since it’s good to think that 
fatness and falsehood will have an end one day, 
we are forced to concede that kindness and beauty, 
which are so much more fragile, will also die. But 
the spirits—refined and free of flesh—how can they 
be so silly as to believe in death? 


GHosT: You expect the dead to believe in life? 


ISABEL: At least in the life of the spirit. May I be 
quite frank? It often seems to me that the dead are 
a little relaxed. They let themselves drift. I don’t 
mean you, of course—you’re different, you're try- 
ing. But don’t you agree that if the dead had a little 
more initiative, a little more aggressiveness, it would 
be so much better for us all? If only they would 
give us—those of us who are trying, I mean—their 
attention, their support, what marvelous lives we 
could lead—in both our worlds! Do Ray think it 
would be hard to get them to help us? I don’t. All 
we need really is some energetic soul to stir them 


up a bit. 


GHOsT: Perhaps they’re waiting for you. 


ISABEL: I am coming as fast as I can. Only, I’m 
not at all sure that I shall be particularly useful 
once I’m dead. I’m afraid that what would appeal 
to me most about death would be the laziness of 
death, the lovely thick torpor of death in which the 
dead seem to wallow. No. What I am able to do, I 
must do now while I’m alive. Before it’s too late. 


GHosT: And just what is it you wish to do? 


ISABEL: Dear ghost, I have always dreamed of one 
day doing something really wonderful. For human- 
ity. Something that would save the world from it- 
self, and make life as sensible and happy as a fairy 
tale. 


GcHosT: Really? 


ISABEL: It isn’t easy to help the living, believe me. 
I know. I’ve tried. They’re so heavy, so stupid, so 
steeped in the flesh that they’re afraid to move. But 
the dead are so light—so wise—and so gentle! If 
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only I could get them to help me, what a wonderful, 
wonderful world we could make! 


GHOsT: You want the dead to come back to the 
world? 
ISABEL: I want so much to make them come back. 


I want to see them take the world by storm, sweep 
it clean of the cobwebs in which it is entangled, 
and make a bright new world in terms of the eternal 
life which is ours. We are afraid to live because 
we are afraid to die. But the dead have died; they 
know the magnitude and meaning of life. How easily 
they could teach us to live not like clods, but like 
spirits! And really, what could be simpler? There 
is only the wall of silence between us. And there 
are loopholes in that wall. 


GHOosT: Where? 


ISABEL: Don’t you know? You have come through it. 


GHosT: True. I have come through it. 


ISABEL: Oh, if only there could be found a young 
spirit, a spirit with energy and imagination! How 
easy it would be for us, he and I together, to rouse 
the others to a sense of adventure! 


GHosT: The dead are not adventurous. 


ISABEL: They could be. 


GHOST: The dead are dead. 


ISABEL: What strange ideas people have about them- 
The white race thinks it’s white. The yellow 
race think’s it’s yellow. The race of the living be- 
lieves that it’s living; and the dead think they are 
dead. Do you think you're dead? 


selves ! 


GHosT: Why 


) 


ISABEL: You see? Death is nothing but a state of 
mind. And not a very reasonable one, really. Why 
can’t we make the others see that? It’s perfectly 
clear to me. Now tell me all about it. Tell me- 


what happens when you die? The very first thing? 
GHosT: First tell me your name. 


ISABEL: But, really, of what possible interest is my 
. ? . or _ Po ’ 
name? It’s no different from anyone else’s. 


) 


GHosT: Where do you live: 


ISABEL: In the town. Now tell me. 


GHOST: Well, the moment one dies. . . 


ISABEL: Yes? (He hestitates. She looks around 
We’re quite alone. Go on. (But the GuHosTt has van- 
ished) Where is he? Where are you? (She looks 
about desperately) Isabel! My name is Isabel! It’s 
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ACT TWO 


scENE: The same,.from another point of view. The 
spring is more advanced, the trees are full, and the 
hedges have burst into flower. 


Some time before sunset. 


AT RISE: The SUPERVISOR sits on a log, conducting 
a class in elementary astronomy. The little girls, each 
bearing a flashlight, are being the stars of the sky. 


supeRVISOR: The Triangle! (The children form a 
sort of triangle, twinkling joyously. ) 


THE GIRLS: (As they form the figure, they sing) 


Magellan stared with open mouth, 
He didn’t know that in the south 
The starry Triangle is where 
We normally expect the Bear. 


SUPERVISOR: The Compass! 


As before) 

There is a Compass in the sky 

But our advice is, never mind it, 
It’s just as well to pass it by 

You need two compasses to find it. 


tHE GIRLS: 


supERvISOR: The Clock! (The children begin to 
form the Clock, but the poctor interrupts. 


poctor: Good afternoon, children. Playing in the 


woods again? 
SUPERVISOR: No. They’re playing in the sky. 
THE GIRLS: Good night, Doctor! Good night, Doctor! 


poctor: Why good night? It’s still afternoon. What 
is she doing? 


GILBERTE: I’m being Alpha Centauri. 


SUPERVISOR: Doctor, be careful; you are streaking 
across the southern sky like a comet. Sit down here. 
Lift your light a little, Gilberte. You are of the first 
magnitude, you know. 


poctor: What’s going on here? 
SUPERVISOR: Astronomy. 


poctor: Oh, I see. Well, it’s going to be a magnifi- 
cent night for stars, children. Tonight you will see 
them come out one by one, all of them, even the 
faintest. 


SUPERVISOR: I’m afraid they won’t see any, not even 
the brightest. The Inspector requires all my stu- 
dents to be in bed by sundown. 


poctor: You mean these children never see the 
stars overhead? 


SUPERVISOR: No. They have to look down to see 
them. In the interests of proper discipline, we study 
the southern sky exclusively. You can see for your- 
self, at this moment my class is plunged in subequa- 
torial darkness. 


poctor: Do they really know the southern stars? 
SUPERVISOR: They know only the southern stars 
Daisy, where is the Furnace? 


DAISY: Just under the Doctor’s foot (The pocTor 
hastily moves his foot.) 
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SUPERVISOR: The nice thing about the southern sky 
is that the ancients never saw it. It was discovered 
and baptized during the age of reason. The result 
is that instead of a sky peopled with monsters, the 
southerners have a sky full of laboratory equip- 
ment—the Clock, the Furnace, the Compass, the 
Microscope, even the. Air Pump. It’s a regular 
heaven for children. Viola, jump from the Triangle 
to the Telescope. 


vIioLA: By way of the Furnace? 


SUPERVISOR: No. The Doctor is on the Furnace. 
Over the Table. 


vioLa: (Hesitating) It’s quite a jump, you know. 
It’s thirty million billion miles. 


SUPERVISOR: Take two jumps. (She jumps) That’s 
it. Now, children, the Southern Cross. 


THE GIRLS: (They form the Cross, singing) 
Laperouse was quite excited 
When first the Southern Cross he sighted. 
There really isn’t any use 
For steeples now, said Laperouse. 
SUPERVISOR: The only trouble with this sort of as- 
tronomy is that one tends to think of the sky as a 


floor instead of a roof. For them, the stars are not 
beacons, but stepping stones. 


poctor: Don’t worry about that. To each little girl 
there comes a night when suddenly she turns a 
somersault, and forever after the stars are overhead. 


SUPERVISOR: In the meantime, they are all in love 
with the ghost. 


Lucy: And so is Isabel! And so is Isabel! 


SUPERVISOR: Lucy, that’s naughty. You shall be pun- 
ished. From now on, you're a dead star. Put out 
your light. Well? Are you going out? 


Lucy: It takes two million years for a star to die. 


SUPERVISOR: It only takes us two seconds. Out with 
you. Besides, it’s time for recess. Vanish! (The 
girls run off. 


poctor: You find Isabel rather interesting, don’t 
you? 


SUPERVISOR: Everyone finds Isabel interesting. Even 
the Inspec tor. 


pocTtor: Oh? 


SUPERVISOR: There’s no longer any use pretending. 
The ghost is more and more in evidence all the 
time, and wherever he is, Isabel is with him. The 
Inspector is getting a daily report of all her activities. 


poctor: What if he is? There’s no law against be- 
ing friendly with ghosts. 


SUPERVISOR: To be friendly with ghosts is to be 
ghostly. It’s irregular. People are gossiping. Besides, 
you don’t really think that this ghost of hers is a 
ghost ? 


poctor: I think he soon will be. 
SUPERVISOR: I don’t follow. 


poctor: I have a distinct impression that before 
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INSPECTOR: As I read, you will repeat after me the last word in every important sentence. That 
should have a proper ceremonial effect 


long we are going to witness the birth of a phantom. 
A real phantom 


SUPERVISOR: How Why 


poctor: | don’t know. But everything we have seen 
in the past wee ks points toward some monstrous 
birth. Depend on it, Supervisor, nature is hatching 
a surprise for us. It was after some such series of 
events as these, that one day, before the eves of 
the astonished animals, the first man took shape. 


SUPERVISOR: ‘There is certainly something queer 


going on 


DOCTOR Yes, our town is enchanted. It is in that 
strange condition when every dream comes true and 
every wish is granted. In an individual that would 
be called a state of ecstasy. That’s it. Our town is 
in a state of ecstasy 


SUPERVISOR: It’s strange. This morning, for no good 
reason, I dreamt of a chimpanzee. And as I opened 
the front door to take in the milk, what do you sup- 
pose was the first thing my eyes lit on? A chimpan- 
zee. True, it was a tame chimpanzee on the end of 
a leash held by a gypsy. Nevertheless, there was my 
dream sitting on my doorstep 


pocTor: It’s just as well you didn’t dream of a croco- 
dile. I tell you, my boy, we’re in an uncanny state, 
all of us—we’re in the vein, like a gambler who 
can’t lose. Nature is pampering us. We shall soon 
know why. 


SUPERVISOR: Doctor, while this lasts, we mustn't 
let Isabel out of our sight for a moment. This is 
no joke 


poctor: You're right. Nature never jokes. When 
mountains give birth, it is never mice that issue 
forth from their wombs, but thunder and lightning 


~ 
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Everything here is collaborating to produce a phan- 
tom—the light, the darkness, our fears, our imagi- 
nation, the other world perhaps, and certainly the 
Inspector. (Enter the inspector) You see? The In- 
spector (The Mayor follow 


INSPECTOR: Gentlemen, I called this meeting for a 


a 


very definite purpose have here a letter sent by 


I 
special courier from the government. Be so good 
as to read it, Mr. Mayor. It particularly concerns 


you 


MAYOR: Taking the letter which the INSPECTOR 


hands him, he glanc: er the contents) You really 
think it concerns me 


INSPECTOR: Every bit as much as myself. Particu- 
larly, the last paragraph 


MAYOR: But the last paragraph, particularly 


INSPECTOR: Read it. Read it aloud. I want vou all 
to hear what the government Says 


MAYOR: The government appears to be very warmly 


disposed toward you 
INSPECTOR: I am happy to say it is 


MAYOR: It kisses you on your adorable mouth, asks 


you for a hundred francs, and signs itself, yours 


ever, Adele. 


INSPECTOR: Oh, pardon. (He fumbles in his breast 
pocket) Here we are. Please! I must solicit your 
most earnest attention, gentlemen. This is no laugh- 
ing matter 


mayor: (Reading) The Superior Council, after tak- 
ing due note of the unusual phenomena that have 
been reported in your district, congratulates itself 
upon the fact that in our enlightened country, mass 


hysteria is able to find less hackneyed outlet than 
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the customary miracle. We felicitate our constitu- 
ents upon their happy choice of a middle course 
between primitive druidism and contemporary radi- 
cal thought, and on their triumph over clerical su- 
perstition in this flowering of the native folklore 
which is one of the glories of our national heritage. 


SUPERVISOR: What an elegant style! Who sits on the 
Superior Council? 





iNSPECTOR: Why, naturally—the choicest spirits. 


mayor: (He continues reading) Nevertheless, the 
character of the perturbations brought about by the 
alleged phantom in the communal life of your dis- 
trict is judged to be not sufficiently in accord with 
the ideals of the Socialistic party to warrant the tacit 
collaboration of the government. Consequently the 
Council requests you to take all necessary steps for 
the prompt liquidation of this apparition, and for 
this purpose places at your disposal all available 
military and civil powers with full authority in the 
premises. For the Superior Council, Duval, Secretary. 


inspecTOR: So. And now, gentlemen, we can pro- 
ceed to wind up the case. 


mayor: I don’t know what there remains to wind, 
Inspector. Since you took charge two weeks ago, 
we have hardly left a stone unturned, and yet we 
have not discovered a single subversive element in 
the entire community. 


INSPECTOR: What was yesterday’s catch? 


mayor: Nothing worth mentioning. A poodle dog 
who was apparently trying to look like the Prime 
Minister. After he was lassoed and put in the pound, 
his face relaxed into the expression of kindliness and 
humanity that is normal with dogs. That is abso- 
lutely all. 


INSPECTOR: So. And what did you dream last night, 
my dear Mayor? 


mayor: What I dreamt? 


inspector: If the atmosphere of this jurisdiction is 
as pure as you say, the inhabitants should now be 
enjoying the most normal dreams in France. Do you 
happen to remember yours? 


MAYOR: Why, yes. I spent the night chasing two 
enormous ducks which, after many transformations, 
at last became my feet. It was absolutely madden- 
ing. It’s no joke to chase your own feet all night. 
especially when they cackle. Toward morning I be- 
came a centipede and awoke completely bewildered 


tnspector: Hm. And you, Mr. Supervisor? 


SUPERVISOR: It’s a little embarrassing. If you don’t 
mind . . 


INSPECTOR: Sorry. I must insist. 


SUPERVISOR: Well—I dreamt I was madly in love 
with a woman who eluded my advances by springing 
back and forth over an open grave. She wore only 
a short cloak, with her right breast bare 
woman was you. 


and this 


INSPECTOR: Well! And now. Mr. Mayor, are you 
going to tell me that a dream like that, however 
flattering for me. can be for a moment considered 
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a normal French dream? Is this, multiplied by 
forty-two million, a product worthy of the nightly 
endeavors of the most rational and practical nation 
in the world? 


SUPERVISOR: I doubt if sixty-four million sleeping 
Germans could do any better. 


INSPECTOR: Gentlemen, you know as well as I that 
matters here are going from bad to worse! 


poctor: Don’t tell us, Inspector, that you are be- 
ginning to notice some supernatural influence? 


INSPECTOR: Supernatural fiddle-faddle! Why not 
say plainly a conspiracy against constituted author- 
ity? And what is the purpose of this conspiracy? 
Simply to bring the workings of our enlightened de- 
mocracy into contempt and ridicule. And who are 
the members of this conspiracy? A young girl and 
a ghost? Nonsense. The whole town is involved, 
and you know it. Tell me, Doctor, how does it 
happen that every night at midnight, an unseen 
hand adds a thirteenth stroke to the hour? Eh? How 
is it that the very moment a high government official 
sits on a public bench that bench miraculously be- 
comes sticky with green paint? Hm? And why is it 
that at the café, the sugar in other people’s coffee 
dissolves, but the sugar in my coffee never dis- 
solves? What? I give you fair warning, you and all 
of you, this radical nonsense has gone too far! This 
very evening we are going to have a showdown- 
you and Isabel and this ghost and I. 


MAYOR: Isabel has nothing to do with this Inspector. 


INSPECTOR: Mr. Mayor, with the exception of your- 
self, apparently, everyone in town is aware that for 
the past two weeks Isabel has been keeping a noc- 
turnal rendezvous with this ghost. Now, what is the 
object of these interviews? 


MAYOR: I can’t imagine. 


INSPECTOR: It’s quite clear to me that there is a con- 
certed movement on foot here to undermine the 
basis of established government, which is founded, 
necessarily, on a sound acceptance of the fact that 
in this world we can never get what we want. There 
is entirely too much happiness in this community 
for the good of the nation. Everywhere you look, 
people are smiling and neglecting their duties. The 
surrounding districts are beginning to ask questions. 
The movement is small, but these things spread like 
wildfire. Another week of this. and I should no 
longer be answerable for the consequences. 


MAYOR: I fail to see the slightest connection with 
Isabel] 


INSPECTOR: You may have noticed that every eve- 
ning at six, Isabel drifts out of town with that air 
of false innocence that invariably characterizes those 
who harbor fugitives from justice. As her hands are 
always empty, I make no doubt that the food which 
she brings our invisible friend is none other than 
her youth, her tenderness and her vitality 
plete blue-plate for 


a com- 
ghost, and perhaps with des- 
sert and coffee 


SUPERVISOR: I beg your pardon! 
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MAYOR: Just a moment. Just a moment. Inspector, 
you made a point of asking me to invite Isabel to 
lunch with us today. Tell me this—have you ever 
seen a more normal, healthy appetite? 


INSPECTOR: Show me another girl with a figure like 
that who can put away a meal that big! It’s per- 
fectly obvious that this girl is eating for two. The 
only question is—who is the other? 


poctor: After all, Inspector, a young girl’s meta- 
bolism .. . 


INSPECTOR: Hm! Mark my words—in some inex- 
plicable manner this girl is passing on her excess 
calories to some one who does not eat! And just 
who this parasite is, I shall soon find out. Their 
meeting place is not far off. I know the place well. 
It’s precisely here. 


MAYOR: What are you planning? An ambush? 
INSPECTOR: An ambush. 


SUPERVISOR: Inspector, Isabel likes to chat with me 
from time to time. Before we do anything, let me 
speak with her. Let me point out the dangers of 
her position. Let me warn her that. . . 


INSPECTOR: Tonight. I intend once and for all to 
put an end to the influence of Isabel in this com- 
munity. 


poctor: And may I ask what means you intend to 
employ? 
INSPECTOR: I intend to employ force. 


poctor: Against a ghost? 


INSPECTOR: I fully agree with the current theory, 
gentlemen, that Isabel’s ghostly friend is none other 
than the young man whose hat was found on the 
edge of the lake. I differ only on a slight matter of in- 
terpretation. In my opinion that young man is still 
very much in the flesh. 


MAYOR: Impossible! 


INSPECTOR: We shall see. In a little while, the armed 
agents of the state will be waiting for him in this 
thicket. 


MAYOR: What armed agents? 
INSPECTOR: The game wardens? 


Mayor: Out of the question, Inspector. The trout 
season opened yesterday. 


INSPECTOR: Well, then, the police? 


poctor: Sorry, Inspector. The police force is quar- 
antined. Measles. 


INSPECTOR: I don’t mind if the ghost catches measles. 


MAYOR: But the judge does. The judge will have 
nothing to do with any criminal that has measles. 
Sound justice requires sound criminals! 


INSPECTOR: It’s a good thing, Mr. Mayor, that I 
knew in advance to what an extent I could count on 
the co-operation of the local authorities in this case. 
Don’t trouble. I am fully prepared to go ahead in 
spite of you. 


MAYOR: You are not going to call out the army? 
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INSPECTOR: I have something more dependable than 
the army. As it happens, the one official in France 
who has no fear whatever of ghosts is a resident of 
this town. 


MAYOR: You mean—the Public Executioner. 


INSPECTOR: Do you know him? 


MAYOR: Nobody knows him. He never goes out. 


INSPECTOR: I have written, offering him a fee of 
5,000 francs. I believe that will bring him out. 


MAYOR: I’m afraid it will. 
INSPECTOR: He will come armed. 
MAYOR: But—what if the ghost is also armed? 


SUPERVISOR: Inspector—before it’s too late—please 
let me talk with Isabel. 


INSPECTOR: Very well. Talk to her. She will be here 
in a moment. She’s always punctual. (He looks at his 
watch) I will give you exactly five minutes. Now, 
where’s this executioner? He appears to be late . . 


poctor: The Executioner is punctual only at dawn. 
(The poctor, the INSPECTOR and the Mayor walk 
into the forest. The SUPERVISOR steps toward ISABEL 
as she enters.) 


SUPERVISOR: How lightly your foot falls, Miss Isabel. 
You walk on the seams of the forest like a skillful 
burgler who keeps the stairs from creaking by step- 
ping just where the treads are nailed. 


ISABEL: You have a gift for expression, Mr. Super- 
visor. 

SUPERVISOR: I speak well when I have something to 
say. Not that I ever say what I mean. It’s always 
something else by the time it comes out. 


ISABEL: I have been meaning to compliment you on 
the stand you have taken on the question of Madame 


Lambert. 


SUPERVISOR: When I speak of Madame Lambért, 
you know, I am not speaking of Madame Lambert. 


ISABEL: I know. You are defending our sex, in gen- 
eral. It is very gallant and brave of you. Especially 
since you know how the Inspector hates us. Have 
you heard what that man is doing? He is employing 
spies. I am being watched day and night. 


SUPERVISOR: I know. 
ISABEL: But why? 


SUPERVISOR: The administration thinks your interests 
are abnormal. 
ISABEL: Are the interests of the administration en- 


tirely normal? Are yours? 


SUPERVISOR: Oh, yes, Miss Isabel. It may not be 
normal for anyone to be as lovely as you, but my 
interest is very normal. 


ISABEL: Very prettily put. And surely not at all what 
you meant to say. 


SUPERVISOR: Oh, Miss Isabel—this time—ves. 


ISABEL: And in what way are my interests abnormal? 
Is it because I believe in spirits? That doesn’t seem 
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GHOST: I am speaking of young girls 


flowers... 


abnormal to me. What seems abnormal is the dull 
indifference of the living to everything that goes on 
outside of their lives. Or else we are all hypocrites 

and the millions who say they believe in the after- 
life, don’t believe in anything of the sort. 


SUPERVISOR: To believe in the after-life is one thing. 
To see ghosts is another. Do you see ghosts, Miss 
Isabel ? 

ISABEL: So far only one. 

SUPERVISOR: He’s very handsome? 

ISABEL: He’s quite nice-looking. 

SUPERVISOR: Young? 

ISABEL: About thirty. I’d rather become ageless at 
thirty, wouldn’t you, than with a long white beard? 


SUPERVISOR: Does he come near you? Do you let him 
touch you? 


ISABEL: He never comes near me. He is too fragile. 
And he knows how clumsy we can be. 


SUPERVISOR: But vou look at him. You talk to him? 
ISABEL: Of course. 


SUPERVISOR: Do you really think that’s wise, Miss 
Isabe] ? 


ISABEL: I have spent the greater part of my life, Mr. 
Supervisor, staring at teachers. And I have come to 
the conclusion that. if they represent wisdom, I have 


a horror of being WISE 


SUPERVISOR: But. after all, there is such a thing 


science 


ISABEL: As far as I can see. science is nothing but 
another form of ignorance. In the name of science, 
we are taught to forget everything that a child 
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knows, everything that a savage knows. Education 
makes us more stupid than the brutes. A thousand 
voices call to us on every hand, but our ears are 
stopped with wisdom. There are unimaginable won- 
ders everywhere, but we wear blinders of science. 
Well—I have taken off my blinders. I have unstopped 
my ears. ... 


SUPERVISOR: And what do you see? What do you 
hear? 


ISABEL: It would surprise you to know. 


SUPERVISOR: Miss Isabel, one day you will hear a 
man—a living man—asking you to be his wife. 
What will you answer? 


ISABEL: That depends a little, doesn’t it? 


suPERVISOR: If I understand you, Miss Isabel, you 
intend to continue your relations with this ghost? 
And with others too, perhaps? 


ISABEL: Naturally. One likes to extend one’s circle of 
acquaintance as far as possible. 


SUPERVISOR: But if these acquaintances should inter- 
fere with one’s life? 


ISABEL: Why should they? That idle hour of the day 
during which a wife invites her soul—her memories, 
her hopes, perhaps even her lover—what harm if she 
devotes it to an invisible friend ? 


SUPERVISOR: Your husband may not like to have 
this invisible friend come between you. 
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ISABEL: So many invisil 
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le things come between a 


husband and a wife—do you think one more will 
matter? 


SUPERVISOR: This one. 


ISABEL: Why should it? 





SUPERVISOR: Because the one thing we know about 
ghosts, Miss Isabel, is that they are extremely de- 
voted. It’s doubtless a consequence of their lack of 
regular employment. You must admit it would be 
disconcerting to have one’s ghostly rival materialize 
in the midst of one’s most intimate moments. 


ISABEL: One’s ghostly rival ? 


SUPERVISOR: Beware, Miss Isabel. Beware of these 
phantoms who prowl around young girls. Their in- 
tentions are not honorable. We know their little game. 
They begin by appealing to your sympathy, to your 
softness. They’re helpless and lonely, so they say. 
What they want is, little by little, for their own dark 
purposes, to cut you off from the rest of humanity, 
to lead you step by step away from those who have 
a healthy human interest in neckties and petticoats 
and bread and cheese. It’s happening to you now, 
Isabel. For heaven’s sake, take care! 


IsABEL: Dear Supervisor, please try to understand. 
Of all the multitude of the dead, my ghost is the 
only one who has been able to penetrate our sphere 
far enough to establish communication. I know he is 
not the only one who has tried. Sometimes I feel 
that in the vast sea of the dead, powerful currents are 
flowing toward me. I feel the pressure of their long- 
ing as it merges with mine, and I know that through 
me at last they will find a way to flow back into the 
world of the living. 


SUPERVISOR: Isabel—this is madness! 


ISABEL: To see that beyond this dream there is an- 
other, Supervisor, one has only to open one’s eyes 
for a moment. Every child knows that the void be- 
yond life is peopled with figures. The darkness that 
hems us about is only our dullness. If we stretch a 
hand through this darkness a thousand hands stretch 
forth in answer. Already one has grasped mine in 
trust and friendship. Why should I let it go? 


SUPERVISOR: Isabel, Isabel, do you know what you 
are doing? In the name of God, stay away from the 
bounds of life, its limits. Its glory is to be brief and 
full between two voids. Its miracle is to be balanced 
firmly upon nothing. But let a single drop of empti- 
ness fall into it, and the result may be disastrous. 
The stuff of reason is not elastic, Isabel. Give it the 
merest play, and it will splinter. That is why every 
mortal is pledged from his birth to guard the fron- 
tiers of existence. Open the gate, be it 
slightly, and you destroy us all. 


ever so 


ISABEL: Or save you all. 


SUPERVISOR: Once the gate of death is open, who 
knows what horror may surge through ? 


ISABEL: Death holds no horrors. It is simply the ulti- 
mate horror of life. Nothing more. Understand me 

it is not so much for their sake, but for ours that | 
want the dead to return. We need them desperately. 


SUPERVISOR: What on earth for? 


ISABEL: You asked me what I would say to the man 
who one day would want to take me in his arms. I 
will tell you. If it is in order to shut out this new 
world that calls me, if it is to close my mouth with 
his lips, and my eyes with his kisses, to make yet 
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another of these double-backed beasts that labor to 
propagate the wretched race of men—no. I won't 
have him, no matter how beautiful he is. If yoy 


know this man, give him my answer. And now, 
good-bye. 


SUPERVISOR: Miss Isabel—whatever you do, I beg of 
you—don’t meet the ghost tonight. 


ISABEL: Good-bye. 


SUPERVISOR: Please, Miss Isabel. For your sake—and 
for his—not tonight. 


ISABEL: And why not tonight? 


SUPERVISOR: Because the Inspector has set a trap 
for him. 


ISABEL: He doesn’t fear the Inspector’s traps. Please 
go now. 

SUPERVISOR: I’m staying here. 

ISABEL: Why? 

SUPERVISOR: I want to see this ghost. 

ISABEL: You will never see him. 


SUPERVISOR: I will not only see him, I will unmask 
him once and for all. I will show you how genuine 
this ghost is. . 


ISABEL: Please do. There he is. 


SUPERVISOR: Where? 


ISABEL: Right behind you—see? You seem to amuse 


him. He’s smiling. 


SUPERVISOR: Isabel, don’t joke about this. The In- 
spector is already posting his men. They have orders 
to capture your ghost dead or alive. 

ISABEL: Do you think they will know which is which? 
Oh, there’s the moon, see, Mr. Supervisor—genuine 
silver. See? The hallmark. (She disappears 


The supervisor is still listening to her laughter 
when the INSPECTOR, the MAYOR and the DOCTOR 
walk in.) 

INSPECTOR: Well, dear boy 
of a successful man. 


you don’t have the look 


SUPERVISOR: I’]] try again tomorrow. 


INSPECTOR: Good idea. In the meantime, be so good 
as to get your class together. It’s getting dark. It's 
time they were in bed. (The suPpERVISOR nods and 
walks off into the woods. The inspector beckons to 
someone offstage) All right, boys. (Two MEN enter 
Now. What’s all this about? Which of is the 
Executioner ? 


you 


FIRST EXECUTIONER: I am. 

INSPECTOR: Then who are you? 

SECOND EXECUTIONER: The Executioner. 
INSPECTOR: One of you is obviously lying. 


Not me, sir. 
Not me. 


FIRST EXECUTIONER 
SECOND EXECUTIONER 


INSPECTOR: Well, we'll soon find out. Let’s have 4 
look at your papers. Hm—Profession: Cornetist. Now 
what makes you think you’re an executioner? 
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FIRST EXECUTIONER: You know the police never reg- 
ister our real profession, Inspector. They always put 
us down as musicians. 


sECOND EXECUTIONER: That’s correct, Inspector. I’m 
down as a contra-bassoon. 


INSPECTOR: Empty your pockets, both of you. Mr. 
Mayor, inspect their belongings. 


mayor: This one has a patent corkscrew, three cigar- 
ettes, five francs and a toothpick. 


inspECTOR: Perfectly normal. 


mayor: (Looking at the other's effects) A fountain 
pen, two cough drops, a rubber band and a broken 
comb. Some change and a key. 


inspecToR: Search any man suddenly and that’s 
what you find. Well? Which is the Executioner? 


mayor: It should be perfectly easy to tell an exe- 
cutioner from an ordinary person. 


iNSPECTOR: Really? Let’s see you do it. 
MAYOR: Why see 


poctor: They say a dog always bristles when he sees 
an executioner. All we have to do is find a dog. 


inspecTOR: Where do you expect me all of a sudden 
to find a dog? 


mayor: I have it! Why not examine them on the 
elements of their profession ? 
INSPECTOR: That’s an idea. You—of what material 
is the guillotine constructed? 


FIRST EXECUTIONER: Of oak. Except for the run- 
ners. ... 


SECOND EXECUTIONER: Which are always made of 
teak. 
INSPECTOR: Hm. What did Madame Du Barry say 


when she mounted the scaffold? You? 


FIRST EXECUTIONER: She said, “Just a moment, Mr. 
Executioner, just a little moment more.” 


INSPECTOR: Who was it said to the headsman, “‘Lend 
me a hand up the ladder, please. As for coming down, 
I'll shift for myself”? You. 


SECOND EXECUTIONER: Sir Thomas More. 1535. 


INSPECTOR: This is a waste of time. You there—what 
was the law of January 4, 1847? 


FIRST EXECUTIONER: That’s the statute in which con- 
demned persons are reminded that an execution is a 
solemn occasion, and that consequently jokes and 
witticisms are prohibited on the scaffold. 


Mayor: Can you sing the Executioner’s Song? 
FIRST EXECUTIONER: Which one? 


INSPECTOR: Are there more than one? 


SECOND EXECUTIONER: There are dozens. “The 


Headsman with the Golden Hair?” 


FIRST EXECUTIONER: “The Hangman’s Reel?” 


SECOND EXECUTIONER: “My Head Is in the Clouds?” 


MAYOR: ““The Headsman with the Golden Hair.” 
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FIRST EXECUTIONER: (Sings) 
When I set up my guillotine 
Upon the village square, 
The dawn pours rosy brilliantine 
Upon my golden hair. 

SECOND EXECUTIONER: (7 aking up the tune) 
No trace of Houbigant for Men 
No fragrance of Chanel 


Clings to my golden ringlets when 
I greet my clientele. 

DUO 
My shirt is starched, my cuffs are white, 
My blade gleams in the morning light, 
Can I be blamed if people stare 
And say, what lovely golden hair? 


INSPECTOR: The devil take the examination! If the 
Executioner insists on being twins, he'll just have to 
divide the fee with himself. 


FIRST EXECUTIONER: Fair enough. 
SECOND EXECUTIONER: All right. 


INSPECTOR: Are you armed? (They nod, and pull 
out their pistols) These are your instructions: you 
will be posted in this thicket. You will keep a sharp 


lookout. .. . 


FIRST EXECUTIONER: Will there be much waiting? 
If I stay up after midnight, I always get the shakes. 


INSPECTOR: It will be all over in a few minutes. First 
you will see a young girl. 

SECOND EXECUTIONER: Oh! 

INSPECTOR: Then a young man. 

FIRST EXECUTIONER: Ah! 

INSPECTOR: You will permit them to talk together 
a minute or so. 

SECOND EXECUTIONER: Can we listen to what they 
say? 

INSPECTOR: You may. The man will sit here—the 
woman there. Take careful aim at the man. And at 
a given signal, fire. 

FIRST EXECUTIONER: To kill? 

INSPECTOR: The man is wanted for murder and has 
been evading arrest. The government gives you full 
authority to kill him. 


SECOND EXECUTIONER: What’s the signal? 
INSPECTOR: Whatever you agree on. 

FIRST EXECUTIONER: Obelisk ? 

INSPECTOR: Why obelisk? 

SECOND EXECUTIONER: That’s the word we always 
use in the trade as a signal to spring the machine. 


Obelisk—bang! It’s a good clear word you can’t 
mistake. 


FIRST EXECUTIONER: All right, then. The minute the 
man says obelisk, we shoot. 


INSPECTOR: You may have to wait in these bushes 
several years before it occurs to the man to say obe- 
lisk. But if you’re looking for a word, there is one he 
is certain to use within the next two minutes. 
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MAYOR: What word is that? 
INSPECTOR Alive. 


FIRST EXECUTIONER: All right, The minute he savs 


alive. we fire 
SECOND EXECUTIONER: Alive—bang ! 


pocTor: Hadn’t you better tell them what it is they’r 
going to shoot? 


INSPECTOR: Ever hear of Axel Petersen? 


FIRST EXECUTIONER: The headsman of Goteborg? 


SECOND EXECUTIONER: The one who beheaded the 
ghost? 


INSPECTOR: That’s it. And now you understand 


) 


FIRST EXECUTIONER: What do you mean? Is this 
murderer a ghost? 


INSPECTOR: So he savs. Do you mind? 


SECOND EXECUTIONER: It’s all the same to us 


INSPECTOR: Come along, then. (On the way out, he 
passes the pocToR, who has just taken some ob} 


out of his pocket) What's that you've got? 


poctor: My pitch-pipes. My tuning fork. 


) 


INSPECTOR: What are they for 


pocTor: We are about to pass from the minor into 
the major. 


INSPECTOR: Mm-hm. (Tapping his forehead) Bit 
touched). (He winks at the Mayor and walks off with 
the EXECUTIONER 


I thought I'd lost 


them. But here they are. 


pocTor: (Looking at his pipes 


mayor: (Taking them absently) Do you realize 


what is about to happen? 
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DOCTOR: we must batter at the gate of death with the sounds of life 















poctor: I much prefer this type that you blow- 


: . , . ] 11 ~orlin 
don’t blow it—to these things that look like curling 


irons. 

; 
MAYOR: Doctor—a life is at stake! 
poctor: I looked everywhere for them. And all the | 
time they were here in my pocket. If two coppers had J 
slipped into the lining of my coat, I’d have jingled 
like a junkcart. And here was all the music in the ] 
world, and it didn’t make a sound. Well, at any rate, 


we're saved 
MAYOR: Are you counting on this whistle to protect 


[sabe] ? 


poctor: My dear friend, d ou really think Isabel 


j 


neeas our protection: 
MAYOR: Doesn’t she 


poctor: At this moment the entire universe is pro- 
tecting Isabel. If ountain should fall upon Isabel, 
it wouldn’t harm a hair of her head. Nature takes J 
care of everything. The only question with us im a 
case like this is whether or not we are in tune with 
nature. If we are, we'r right. And if not, I have 


my pitch-pipes. 


MAYOR: Do vou think vou can tune nature like a 


piano 


1 


poctor: Oh, no. Like a choir. 


mayor: (He crosses to exit) These mysteries are be- 
yond me. I’m going to try and reason with the In- 
spector. In the meantime, I leave you alone with 


nature. 


poctor: Thank you 
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mayor: (Turning) You're quite certain Isabel is in 
no danger? 


pocToR: Quite certain. 
mayor: What about us? 


poctor: Don’t worry. On a right note a man is as 
safe in a whirlwind as in a church. (The Mayor 
exits. The voctor holds up his hand) Attention, 
please ! 

He blows into his pipes. Nature takes his pitch and 
all of it resounds in a chord of complete harmony. 
He nods, satisfied, and tiptoes out. As he does so, 
ISABEL and THE GHOST are revealed. ISABEL is sitting 
on a rock. THE GHOST gradually unfolds himself.) 
cuost: Did I keep you waiting? 

isaBEL: If I were a phantom, I think I should move 
very slowly in the twilight. I should pause, here to 
enfold a singing bird in my substance, there to mingle 
for a moment with a passing breeze—and sometimes, 
I should melt utterly into the fragrance of a bush of 
honeysuckle. I’m afraid that once free of this shell 
of flesh, I should always be late for appointments. 


cHost: Then you forgive me? 
ISABEL: But you have come alone again. Oh, couldn’t 


you have got someone to come with you just this 
once ? 

cHosT: No. 

ISABEL: We thought yesterday that the kind of sound 
that might wake them would be a sort of wailing 


scream—like the screech of a locomotive in the mid- 
dle of the night. Did you try that? 


GHosT: Yes. 

ISABEL: And didn’t you find then that, one by one, 
innumerable voices rose up to echo yours? 

cHosT: No. 

ISABEL: They must sleep very deeply, the dead. 
cHost: Compared with the sleep of the dead, the 


sleep of the living is moonlight sparkling on the 
water. 


ISABEL: Will it always be like that? 


GHOsT: I’m afraid so. 

ISABEL: Then you think there’s no hope at all? 
GHOsT: I’m afraid not. 

ISABEL: That can’t be. I know, with some people 


when they die, it’s complete. They sink into the void 
like stones. But there are others who go into death as 
if it were an expedition. When they go, you want to 
wave a handkerchief and wish them luck. You can’t 
tell me that they won’t waken when they’re called. 


GHOsT: I have seen no one of that sort. 


ISABEL: But what about you? Are you content to 
spend the rest of eternity haunting a lake? 


GHOST: Perhaps it’s all I’m good for. 

ISABEL: I won’t let you say that. You know it’s not 
true. 

GHOsT: Oh, why don’t I just vanish! 

ISABEL: Because you can’t. I’ve caught you in my 
trap. 
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cHosT: Trap? 

ISABEL: I have a ghost-trap in my room. Didn’t you 
know? 

GHOST: Are you a sorceress? 


ISABEL: My sorcery is very simple. For a long time, 
I wondered what would be most likely to attract the 
dead. I decided it wouldn’t be their friends or their 
books or anything of that sort—it would be something 
quite modest and homely. Perhaps a little pattern of 
light and shade—the glitter of a doorknob, the flash 
of a white petal, the pink nose of a cat—a little 
mosaic of living things. That would be irresistible, I 
thought, to a soul that was steeped in darkness. 
And so... 


GHosT: And so... ? 


ISABEL: I’ve arranged my room very cleverly. Super- 
ficially, it’s just a room for a living girl—a girl living 
in the provinces, to be exact. But look carefully, and 
you will see that everything is calculated to the last 
detail. The curve of a pot, the surface of a table—by 
day they catch the sun; by .night, the lamplight or 
the moon—the little pattern is always there, marking 
a spot of warmth in the coldness of the universe. 
That’s the extent of my sorcery. And that is why I 
wasn’t in the least surprised the night I saw your face 
peering in at my window as I brushed my hair. You 
were entranced, I could see. You were caught. 


GHosT: Yes. I was caught. And again I’m caught. ... 
ISABEL: By what? 


GHosT: Another of your patterns. Your voice, your 
face, but most of all your spirit—a spirit so generous 
and innocent that I am sure it could harbor not the 
faintest suspicion that all this while I might be de- 
ceiving you cruelly—that I might be, in fact, no 
ghost at all, but—very much... 


ISABEL: Very much what? 


GHostT: Alive! (Two shots ring out. The cuost falls. 
The INSPECTOR, the MAYOR, the Doctor, the EXECU- 
TIONERS run in from all sides.) 


MAYOR: What is that? On the ground? 
INSPECTOR: Look and see. 

Beside the body 
Is he dead? 


INSPECTOR: A make-believe ghost. A genuine corpse. 


DOCTOR: Poor chap! 


MAYOR: 


MAYOR: (Taking ISABEL in his arms) My poor child! 
Oh, what have you done, you wretches? 


INSPECTOR: You might thank them. With two shots, 
they have rid society of a criminal, the girl of an 
obsession, and the town of a ghost. 

MAYOR: But nobody really believed it was a ghost. 


What harm would it have done to let her preserve 
her illusion ? 


INSPECTOR: A good deal of harm. This girl has upset 
the whole community. She must be made to see what 
her ghost really was—not only a criminal, but a cheat 
and a liar. 


mayor: Come, my little Isabel—this poor boy has 
paid his debt to society in full. Forgive him. 
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pocTor: It’s too laie for that. His heart has stopped 
beating. 


INSPECTOR: ,It would be troublesome if it hadn’t. 
Since he’s dead. 


poctor: But forgive us, Isabel. And you, poor ghost 
—we beg your pardon! 


INSPECTOR: Are you mad? What are you apologizing 
for? 


poctor: (Still kneeling beside the corpse) 1 apolo- 
gize because in this world the truth is always vulgar. 
I apologize because life has no spirit, and death no 
dignity. Because the illusions of youth are illusions, 
and age is generous only in destruction. I apologize 
because in this world the Inspector is always right, 
and the spectre is false. 

(As the poctor finishes speaking, a phantom rises 
from the ground where the dead man is lying. He is 
exactly like the GHosT, point for point, but he has 
authenticity. And as the others see the apparition, 
one after the other, they realize beyond a doubt that 
this time it is a ghost that is before them. ISABEL 1s 
transfigured in this realization. The EXECUTIONERS 
look up with open mouths. The INSPECTOR passes a 
hand over his eyes. Only the pocTor sees nothing. 

FIRST EXECUTIONER: Inspector. . . 

SECOND EXECUTIONER: Inspector... 

INSPECTOR: There seems to be something wrong with 
my eyes. There’s surely nothing there ? 

ISABEL: Yes. There is. 

MAYOR: Yes. There is. 

poctor: (Looking up) Yes. There is. 
INSPECTOR: It’s a birch tree—in the moonlight. And 
in our excitement 


MAYOR: No, it isn’t. 
pocTor: No, it isn’t. 
ISABEL: No, it isn’t. 
THE EXECUTIONERS: Look out. It’s moving toward us! 


INSPECTOR: Be calm, my children. Be calm. It’s a 
phenomenon—-perfectly well-known phenomenon. It’s 
called a mirage. They’re common in Africa. Do you 
see it upside down, Doctor, or straight ? 


pocTor: Very straight. 
MAYOR: His head is high. 
ISABEL: Yes. 


INSPECTOR: It’s a will o’ the wisp. It’s nothing but 
marsh gas. It’s an effect of static electricity in the 
evening mist—a halo. The slightest breath will dissi- 
pate it. Pll show you. (He blows hard. The Guost 
grows brighter) Well, I hope this crazy girl is happy 
now that her hallucinations have reached the upper 
levels of the administration. Of course, the illusion 
is only visual. .. . 


GHOsT: Until tomorrow, Isabel! 
INSPECTOR: What? 


GHOsT: Tomorrow at six, Isabel! I will come to your 
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home, Isabel! And this time, I will come with the 
others, Isabel! With all the others! (He vanishes.) 
INSPECTOR: I’m not feeling well. Doctor—if yoy 
don’t mind... 

poctor: Get him away from here. He’s had a bad 
shock. (To 1sapeL) Go, my child. It’s all over. 
ISABEL: For today. But tomorrow . . 

cHost: (Reappearing for an instant) Tomorrow, 
Isabel. Tomorrow. 

They all go, save the poctor, who helps the Execv- 
TIONERS to bear off the body. He is about to follow, 
when he hears the voices of the little girls. Their 
lights flicker in the foliage as the SUPERVISOR shep- 
herds them in. 

SUPERVISOR: Where is Lucy? 

THE GirLts: Lucy! Lucy! (Lucy runs in. 
suPERVISOR: Do you mind telling us why you always 
lag behind? 

Lucy: Because I was looking for glowworms with 
my flashlight. 


SUPERVISOR: That’s silly. Nobody looks for glow- 
worms with a flashlight. 









Lucy: Because I lost my garter. 


SUPERVISOR: It’s in your hand. You were using it 
for a sling. 


LucY: Because . 


SUPERVISOR: Because what? (He sees the pocTor 










We heard shots. Has something happened ? 


poctor: Yes. Something has happened. Your mo- 
ment has come. 


SUPERVISOR: My moment? 


poctor: The moment when you must fight your 
rival for the one you love 


SUPERVISOR: I love someone? 


THE GIRLS: Isabel! Isabel! 






















SUPERVISOR: I have a rival? 


THE GirLsS: The Ghost! The Ghost! (The cuHuost 
appears suddenly behind them. 


poctor: Go on ahead, children. (He takes the suPER- 
visor’s arm) Listen carefully, my boy. What has 
happened tonight is something so extraordinary, s0 
important that it is impossible to exaggerate its sig- 
nificance. And yet——perhaps it happens every day. 
You know what a young girl is? 


SUPERVISOR: I know, yes—that is, without knowing. 
They walk out together. Only Lucy remains be- 
hind. 


Lucy: (Finishing her sentence slowly) Because I love 
to be alone at night in the forest! 


SUPERVISOR: (Offstage) Lucy! 

Lucy: I’ve lost my beret! 

And she flings it high into the air. As she looks up 
to catch it, she catches sight of the Guost, and for a 


moment she mimics the movements of his floating 
figure. 
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supervisor: (Offstage) Lucy! 


Lucy: I have it! I have it! (She thumbs her nose at 
the GHOST and scampers off.) 


Curtain 
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ACT THREE 


SCENE: ISABEL’s room. It has a balcony with French 
windows through which the city square is visible. 
The military band is tuning up in the distance. There 
are faint flourtshes, artettes and ruffles on the drums. 


Late afternoon. The next day. 


AT RISE: There is a rattling of keys. The hall door 
opens. The 1NSPECTOR and the MAyYoR enter on tip- 
toe. The little girls follow. 


mayor: I hope you realize that this constitutes 


breaking and entering. 


INSPECTOR: How else do you expect us, at our age, 
to enter a young girl’s room? What time is it? 


MAYOR: By the sun, I’d say 5:30. 
INSPECTOR: I doubt if ghosts go by the sun 
mayor: If they go by my watch, it’s 5:38. 


INSPECTOR: That gives us exactly twenty-two min- 
utes. The ghost said he’d come at six. There’s just 


time to man our defenses. 
MAYOR: What defenses? 


INSPECTOR: Mr. Mayor, at this historic moment 


when humanity is faced with the most terrible in- 
vasion it has ever known, the honor of manning the 
outposts falls to us. I hope you are fully aware of the 


responsibility 
MAYOR Inspec tor 


INSPECTOR: The enemy is in its trenches, massed for 


attack 
MAYOR: Where? In the cemetery 


INSPECTOR: No. In the beyond. 


mayor: So at last you have come to believe in spirits ! 


INSPECTOR: Mr. Mayor, I always believe in the 
enemies of France. 


MAYOR: What if Isabel finds us here? 


INSPECTOR: She won't. I have had the town clock 
set back an hour. Furthermore, I am posting Gilberte 
at the window. Gilberte! If you see anything come 
this way, you will report immediately. 


GILBERTE: (At the window) I see the Mangebois sis- 
ters coming. Shall I report them? 


INSPECTOR: Report everything. 

GILBERTE: They've stopped. 

INSPECTOR: Good. And now ... 
GILBERTE: The druggist’s poodle is coming. 


MAYOR: Inspector, do you mind telling me what we 
have come to do here? 


INSPECTOR: We have come to exorcize a ghost. 


MAYOR: You mean with bell, book and candle? Do 
you have a priest? 


INSPECTOR: Do you expect me to appeal from one 
superstition to another? I am going to exorcize this 
ghost in my official capacity as administrative head 
of the sub-prefecture. 


mayor: You think the ghost will be impressed? 


tNsPEcTOR: Ghosts are impressed by any sort of rub- 
bish. For hundreds of years the Church has scared 
them off simply by telling them to go away in Latin. 
I have no doubt that the official adjuration which 
I composed this morning will be much more effective. 
At least, they will know what I am saying. 


GILBERTE: You want me to report trees too? 
INSPECTOR: Trees don’t move, silly. 

Retreating from the window step by step 
I think .. . And yet—I think .. . 
INSPECTOR: You may relieve Gilberte, Viola. She’s 


getting nervous. 


GILBERTE: 


in awe) And yet 


mAYoR: I don’t know that I exactly blame her. 
INSPECTOR: Are you nervous too? 

MAYOR: To tell the truth, I’m in a perfect sweat. The 
more so as with this hocus-pocus you’re keeping me 
from the drawing of the civic lottery, at which I in- 
variably preside. 

INSPECTOR: Is this a time to worry about lotteries? 


MAYOR: Well, it’s a very important civic function. 


INSPECTOR: And what we are doing is not an im- 
portant civic function, I suppose! Has it not yet 
dawned upon you, Mr. Mayor, that what we are 
involved in is not merely of local, or national, or even 
international importance, but absolutely universal in 


its consequences ? 
MAYOR: Are you serious ? 


INSPECTOR: Do you realize what it would mean to 
France if the inhabitants of the other world were 
permitted to colonize this district? I say nothing of 
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their influence on the local community, which is 
already mad. But take notice that these ghosts would 
not be aliens. They would be natives of France, and 
therefore entitled to all the rights and privileges of 
citizens, including the right to vote. And when you 
stop to think that the dead of this district outnumber 
the living in astronomical proportion—you can see 
what the consequences might be. Within five years, 
with perfect legality, they could capture any electoral 
post in the nation. The President of the Republic 
would be a ghost, the Prime Minister would be a 
ghost, the members of the high court, all ghosts . . . 


MAYOR: You think we would notice any difference? 


INSPECTOR: As ghosts don’t eat, and require neither 
clothing nor shelter, they would hardly understand 
our interest in the material things of life. In a short 
time, the human race, vastly outnumbered every- 
where, would be reduced to the level of slaves, the 
death-certificate would replace the passport, and 
wherever one turned one would be confronted with 
phantoms, hordes of phantoms, clouds of phantoms 

-we should have to plow our way through phantoms 
like ships in a fog... ! 


MAYOR: Dear me! 


INSPECTOR: It’s a good thing I’m here. 


MAYOR: Inspector, you have opened my eyes! Under 
these circumstances, no one could count on a mo- 
ment’s privacy. 


INSPECTOR: Aha! So you begin to see? 


MAYOR: I have but one real passion in life: I collect 
stamps. I specialize in imperforate Antilles of the 
period 1855-1890; for the past twenty years I have 
spent my evenings delightfully, turning over the pages 
of my album in the exquisite solitude of my study. 
People think I am studying official papers. I lock 
the door. 


INSPECTOR: Wise precaution. 
MAYOR: Every man has his secret vice, Inspector. 
INSPECTOR: Well? 


mayor: Well, under the uncomprehending stare of 
one’s assembled ancestors, the Merovingians, say, or 
the ancient Gauls, one might feel a trifle embarrassed, 
don’t you think, playing at my age with bits of col- 
ored paper? 


INSPECTOR: It’s entirely possible. 


Mayor: Naturally, when I say Antilles, I include the 
Bahamas, Trinidad and even Nassau—but still . . . 


(He shakes his head. The sounds of the band offstage 
fade out completely) 


INSPECTOR: I take it you agree, then, that these phan- 
toms who propose to populate the district must be 
considered an undesirable element? 


The houses 


VIOLA: 
houses ! 


are moving, Inspector—the 


INSPECTOR: Houses don’t move, silly. 
I think .. . And yet—I think .. . 


INSPECTOR: Daisy, you go to the window. Well? 


vioLa: And yet 
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MAYOR: The only safeguards of human dignity—the 
door and the door-latch—would vanish forever! 


INSPECTOR: And the windowshade. Very well, then. 
The little ceremony which you are about to witness 
is designed to preserve these monuments of human 
ingenuity—together with some other trifles, such as 
law and order and a living wage. I may tell you that 
in order to insure the solemnity of the occasion, | 
wired the Prefect and the Minister of Public Safety 
to be present as representatives of the human race, 
For some reason, they have sent their regrets. I shal] 
therefore proceed with the company at my disposal 

-that is to say, the Mayor and the Sixth Grade. 
Children, form a circle. As I read, you will repeat 
after me in chorus the last word of every important 
sentence. That should make a proper ceremonial 
effect. 


THE GIRLS: Effect. 


INSPECTOR: Just a moment. (He takes a collection of 
medals from his pocket, opens the cases, and deco- 
rates himself with his full regalia. The Mayor dons 
his official sash. The 1NspecToR next produces a 
document from his pocket and unfolds it with solem- 
nity. He puts on his spectacles. The military band 
crashes suddenly into a slow march) Spirits! Ghosts! 
Phantoms! Powers of darkness! I address you in the 
name of humanity! 


THE GIRLS: Humanity. 


INSPECTOR: What is humanity? Humanity is a super- 
human enterprise ! 


THE GIRLS: Enterprise. 

INSPECTOR: The purpose of which is to distinguish 
the race of man from the hodge-podge of the infinite, 
by means of the invincible forces of government and 
science. 


THE GIRLS: And science. 


INSPECTOR: Government defines the physical aspects 
of man by means of The Printed Form, so that for 
every man in the flesh there is an exactly correspond- 
ing man on paper. In this way, man becomes a func- 
tion of the State. 


THE GIRLS: The State. 


INSPECTOR: Science, on the other hand, liberates the 
spirit of man from the infinite by means of material 
rewards. Thus, each time that man succeeds in cast- 
ing off one of the spiritual husks of his being, Science 
provides him with an exact equivalent in the world 
of matter. When in the eighteenth century, man 
ceased to believe in the fire and smoke of hell, Sci- 
ence provided him with immediate compensation in 
the form of Steam and Gas. 


THE GIRLS: And Gas. 


INSPECTOR: The moment man cast off his age-long 
belief in magic, Science bestowed upon him the bless- 
ings of the Electric Current. 


THE GIRLS: ’Tric Current. 


INSPECTOR: When he ceased any longer to heed the 
words of the seers and the prophets, Science lovingly 
brought forth the Radio Comment 


THE GIRLS: .. . tator. 
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insPpECTOR: In place of revelation, he now has... 


THE GIRLS: Journalism. 


iwspecToR: So that now, for the worship of the In- 
finite, he is able at last to substitute the worship 


° a 
THE GIRLS: The Atom. 


wnsPECTOR: (Severely) His Reason. Thus, through 
the ages, Science brushes away the cobwebs of super- 
stition, and lays bare the walls of being until every 
corner of the universe is explored, explained and 
flooded with .. . 

THE GIRLS: Artificial illumination. 

inspector: With light! Therefore, now, Spirits of 
Darkness, in the name of Government, of Science, 
and of their servant, Humanity, whose every interest 
is opposed to yours, I declare you obsolete, useless 
and undesirable, and you are hereby forbidden to 
enter this jurisdiction on any pretext whatever, under 
the penalties provided for cases of illegal immigra- 
tion, Law of June 13, 1897, Paragraph 8, Section 2. 


In witness whereof. . . 


paisy: Here they come! (The band stops suddenly 
in the middle of a measure, and on a false note.) 


INSPECTOR: Who? 

patsy: The Ghosts! The Ghosts ! 

inspecTOR: What? (He walks out quickly.) 
mayor: Come, children, this is no place for you. 


paisy: It’s not the ghosts. I was only joking. It’s 
Miss Isabel and the Doctor. 


MAYOR: Out with you. This way—quick. (They all 
run out through the door, right. 1saABEL and the poc- 
TOR come in, left. 


ISABEL: I’m terribly grateful. If I hadn’t met you, 
I'd certainly have been late. 


poctor: The town clock must have stopped. It’s 
nearly six. 

ISABEL: Do you think he will really come here? 
poctor: I think so. 


ISABEL: I don’t see why he should. He’s not my ghost 
any more. He’s everybody’s ghost. They’re all waiting 
for him—the whole town. Perhaps the whole world. 


poctor: I believe he will come here. 
ISABEL: Why? 
bocTor: Because he needs you. 


ISABEL: Why should he need me? What will he want 
of me? 


boctor: I don’t know. But I think he will want you 
to join him. 

ISABEL: In death? 

bocTor: Perhaps. 


ISABEL: Couldn’t I be just as useful—even more 
useful—alive ? 


Doctor: To us, yes. But to him... ? 
ISABEL: You'll stay with me, won’t you? 


Doctor: Are you afraid to see him alone? 
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ISABEL: I don’t know. I don’t know. Please stay. 
Please? 


pocTtor: If you wish. (They both walk slowly to the 
window. The town clock strikes five. There is a knock 
on the door. They don’t move. Another knock. The 
pocTor turns. The door swings open.) 


ISABEL: Has he come? 


poctor: Yes. {With a smile) And I think I'll leave 
you alone with him, after all, my dear. 


ISABEL: (Looking at the NEWCOMER who is still in 
the doorway) Oh. 


poctor: Good-bye. 


ISABEL: (Tenderly) Good-bye. Good-bye, dear Doc- 
tor. (She takes a step forward. The SUPERVISOR en- 
ters. The poctor nods as he passes him and goes out, 
shutting the door. The supervisor looks pale and 
very formal. He stands silent a moment, dressed in 
his Sunday best—black jacket, striped trousers, cham- 
ois gloves. He has a bowler hat in his right hand, a 
cold-headed stick in his left. 1saABEL gazes at him in 
astonishment.) 


SUPERVISOR: Not a word, if you please. 

ISABEL: I don’t know what to say. 

SUPERVISOR: Don’t say anything. Just listen. 
ISABEL: Do you mind if I look? 

SUPERVISOR: That is permitted. In fact, please do. 
ISABEL: You look so grand. 


SUPERVISOR: Don’t poke fun at my finery. It is all 
that sustains me at the moment. Except the thought 
of those who should be wearing it. They would cer- 
tainly be here with me, if they were alive. As it is, 
let me present—my grandfather: his cane. My great- 
uncle: his watch and chain. My father: his hat. My 
Uncle Albert: his gloves. The rest is myself. 


ISABEL: I am delighted to meet you all. Please sit 
down. 


SUPERVISOR: May I stow my relatives in this chair? 
There’s quite a lot of them. (He puts down his hat, 
stick and gloves.) 


ISABEL: And to what am I indebted for the pleasure 
of receiving your family on this occasion? 


SUPERVISOR: You haven’t guessed? (He bows cere- 
monially) We have come for the purpose of asking 
your hand in marriage, Mademoiselle. 

ISABEL: But, really... ! 

SUPERVISOR: Not a word, if you please. We ask you 
for your hand, not for your answer. We ask you, by 
withholding your answer until tomorrow, to give me 
the happiest day of my life—a day during which I 
can say to myself that at last I have asked you, and 
as yet you have not refused. A day in which I am 
permitted to think that you may be a little touched, 
perhaps, by the thought that there is someone, how- 
ever unworthy, who lives only for you. Someone, 
incidentally, called Robert—my father (He takes up 
the hat) will have told you my name by now. Some- 
one who is brave, honest, conscientious, reliable— 
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ISABEL: Black lace! Crimson satin! Oh, Robert! Life is so beautiful! 


FRANCES WILLIAMS, 
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and even modest. For my grandfather (He takes up 
the cane) can hardly be expected to spare you even 
the least of my virtues. Someone who—come, Uncle 


Albert—(He takes his 


you good day, Mademoiselle. Until tomorrow. 


gloves) has the honor to wish 


— 


ISABEL: No, no. Don’t go. Only—you come at such a 
moment ! 


SUPERVISOR: I chose the moment deliberately. It is 
his moment. And therefore the logical time for me 
to offer you another road to the other world. 


ISABEL: What road is that? Are there more than one? 


SUPERVISOR: There is a road which leads slowly, eas- 
ily, but very surely, to death. 


ISABEL: What road? 
SUPERVISOR: Life. 
ISABEL: Life with you? 


SUPERVISOR: That’s not the important thing. I, as an 
individual, don’t count for much in this affair. What 
I offer you is not so much life with me, as life with 
a government employee. I offer you a career which 
ends quite pleasantly in the other world. I suppose | 
go with it. But perhaps you don’t understand me ? 


ISABEL: I think perhaps I do. 


SUPERVISOR: In the civil service, we move from post 
to post, from year to year, with the smoothness of 
time. We are borne as on a gentle stream from in- 
crement to increment, from youth to age, from age 
to death, without break and without transition. 


ISABEL: It doesn’t sound so terribly exciting. 


SUPERVISOR: It is immensely exciting. It is all sheer 
poetry. 


ISABEL: Really? I wish you'd explain that to me. 
You find it all sheer poetry in the Bureau of Weights 
and Measures? 


SUPERVISOR: Say, I am checking the volume of the 
barrels in a distillery. So many liters, so many liters, 
so many liters. The moment I am bored—I trans- 
form these liters into gallons, and in a twinkling, I 
am in America. On the way home, I have ten kilo- 
meters to travel. If I put it into versts, | am m 
Russia; in parasangs, in Persia; in fathoms, I am 
under the sea. 


ISABEL: Oh 


SUPERVISOR: I check a load of grain in hins—the 
owner becomes an ancient Hebrew; in talents—a 
Roman; in drachmae—a Greek. I take a height in 
cubits—I am with Cleopatra; in ells, with Alfred 
the Great 


ISABEL: You are a poet, aren’t you? 


SUPERVISOR: The poetry of a life like mine is sur- 
passed only by its continual surprises... ! 

ISABEL: Its surprises? Do you have surprises in the 
Weights and Measures? I should like to understand 
that. Because, frankly, surprises are what I love best 


of all in life. 


SUPERVISOR: We have the most delightful, the most 
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exquisite surprises. You know, of course, Miss Isabel, 
that in my bureau we have to change posts every 
three years. . 

isABEL: It seems rather long to be in one place. 


suPERVISOR: But at the very beginning of each as- 
signment, we are given the names of the two towns 
from which our next assignment will be drawn. 


1sABEL: So you always know where you are going 
next ? 

suPERVISOR: That’s just it. I know and I don’t know. 
I know that it will be either Nice or Tours. But I 
won’t know which until the very week I leave. Can 
you possibly appreciate the delicious torment of this 
continual uncertainty? 


ISABEL: So that every day of the three years you have 
spent with us, your thoughts have been vibrating 
between Nice . 


SUPERVISOR: The beach, the casino, the boardwalk. 
the sea. . 


1isABEL: And Tours? 


suPERVISOR: The castles, the churches, the plain and 
the river. Now do you see what life can be? Tell me 
frankly—between the riddle of life with me, and the 
riddle of death—with him—which seems the more 
interesting ? 


I didn’t know about this. It sounds marvel- 
ous. So that when you are in Nice 


ISABEL: 


SUPERVISOR: Or will it be Tours... 


ISABEL: You will have three whole years in which to 
wonder about the next possibility ? 


SUPERVISOR: Chartres and Grenoble. 
ISABEL: The valley and the mountain .. . 


SUPERVISOR: And so by a series of pendulum swings 
involving every earthly possibility—we 


to. 


come at last 


ISABEL: Paris. 


SUPERVISOR: Yes. 


ISABEL: What a beautiful cruise your life must be! 
One can see its wake in your eyes! 


SUPERVISOR: People talk of sailors’ eyes. It’s because 
when they pay their taxes, they never look into the 
eyes of the collector. It’s because when they pass the 
customs, they never look at the eyes of the official. 
It’s because in a courtroom, it never occurs to a liti- 
gant to take the judge’s head in his hands, and turn 
it gently to the light and gaze into his pupils. In the 
eyes of a government official, believe me, they would 
see the reflection of an ocean no sailor ever saw. It 
is the ocean of life, Miss Isabel. 


ISABEL: 
It is blue 


SUPERVISOR: And do you like it, Miss Isabel? 
I think——I like 


SUPERVISOR: Ah! In that case . He goes to the 
door with a decisive air. 


What are 


ISABEL: it very much 


ISABEL: you doing? 


It’s true. It’s strange. I see it now in yours. 


SUPERVISOR: Bolting the doors. Locking the win- 
dows. (He goes to the fireplace) Shutting the damper. 
So. The room is now sealed off from the universe. 
I serve formal notice upon all intruders to keep out. 
Sit down, Miss Isabel. We have only to wait quietly 
a few minutes, and we shall be safe. 


ISABEL: Oh, but 


SUPERVISOR: But be careful, Miss Isabel. No re- 
grets. No reservations. In all likelihood, he is listen- 
ing. The slightest word may be construed as an 
invitation. 


ISABEL: My poor ghost! (The bolted door flies open. 
The Guost appears. He is paler and more trans- 
parent than before, and rather more appealing.) 


GHosT: I may come in? 


SUPERVISOR: You not come in. The door is 


locked and bolted. 

Gcuost: I have the key to the enigma, Isabel! I can 
tell you everything, Isabel. Isabel—ask this man to 
leave us. 


may 


SUPERVISOR: I regret. That is out of the question. 
GHosT: I am speaking to Isabel. 


SUPERVISOR: You will notice that Isabel is not speak- 
ing to you. 


cHost: Do you fancy that you are protecting her? 
The suPpERVISOR bows) From what? 


SUPERVISOR: I don’t know. Therefore I must be 


doubly careful. 


GHOST: Don’t be afraid. I am not in the least dan- 
gerous. 


SUPERVISOR: Perhaps not. But what you represent 
is dangerous. 


GHosT: You mean—Death? 

SUPERVISOR: It’s your word. 

GHosT: You think you can save her from that? 
SUPERVISOR: I am quite sure. 


cHost: And I suppose I am not alone? Suppose 
that Death me? Suppose that Isabel 
sees something that you do not see? 


is here with 


SUPERVISOR: A girl sees all sorts of things that her 
husband doesn’t see. It difference—so 
long as he’s there. 


makes no 


GHosT: Oh. So you are married, Isabel ? 
SUPERVISOR: Not yet. 
You are engaged? 


SUPERVISOR: The little 
asked Isabel to be my wife and she has not refused. 


GHOST: 


word is a strong. I have 


I don’t know exactly what you call this relation- 
ship. 

GHOosT: I call it vague 

SUPERVISOR: Then obviously I cannot leave her 


with you for a moment 


GHosT: And suppose 7 leave, and come back when 


} 


you’re gone 


SUPERVISOR: You won't. You haven’t the stamina. 
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You haven’t the time. The fact is, you, too, seem 
a little vague, my friend—you are fading. You grow 
more transparent by the moment. I don’t think that 
in coming back like this, you are making use of any 
new-found power. I think you have merely some 
little residue of human energy—and by the looks 
of you, it will hardly last you an hour. I warn you, 
unless you go pretty soon, you are likely to suffer 
the ultimate indignity of disintegrating before her 
very eyes. If I were you, I’d make a good exit while 
I still had the wherewithal. 


GHosT: Isabel... 


suPERVIsOR: If you can pass only through closed 
doors, I'll be glad to close this one for you. 


GHosT: Isabel 


ISABEL: Dear Supervisor Tomorrow I will 
listen to you, I promise. But let me have this mo- 
ment—this last little moment—with him. 


suPERvisor: If I should desert you in the face of 
my enemy, tomorrow you would despise me. 


ISABEL: But he has come to give me the answer to 
the riddle that has troubled me all my life! 


SUPERVISOR: I’m not in favor of the answers to 
riddles. A riddle is amusing only while it is a riddle. 
An answered riddle has no dignity whatever—it be- 
comes an absurdity. What riddle? 


ISABEL: The riddle of death. 


SUPERVISOR: The death of a star. of an ideal, of a 
flower? 


ISABEL: The death of a man. 


SUPERVISOR: That’s not even a riddle. Do these 
trifles interest you? Everyone in the Weights and 
Measures knows the answer to that. Death is the 
next step after the pension—it’s perpetual retire- 
ment without pay. And even if that were a riddle— 
which it isn’t—what makes you think the dead would 
know the answer? If the dead know any more about 
death than the living know about life, I congratu- 
late them on their insight. And that’s all I have 
to say. 


ISABEL: Well, if you won’t go, let him speak in 
your presence. Perhaps he will? 


cHosT: He will not. 
ISABEL: You could stop your ears a moment. 


SUPERVISOR: I’m sorry, but that is just what I can’t 
do. I am provided with eyelids. But not with ear- 


lids. 


cHosT: Such is the lump of concrete out of which 
destiny is forced to make spirits ? 


SUPERVISOR: Don’t worry about me, my friend. If 
there’s one thing I’m sure of, it’s that when my turn 
comes I will make a perfectly adequate spirit. 
GHosT: Oh, you think so? 

SUPERVISOR: When I come to my final assignment, 
my colleagues will know that I was always depend- 


able as a man and that I can be relied upon as a 
ghost. They will know that I lived my life fully to 
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the extent of my capacity—that I never flagged in 
my life duty to those I served nor in my devotion 
to those I loved. They will know that in the years 
I spent in Isabel’s town, I never let a day pass 
without assuring myself that Isabel was. well and 
happy. They may remember the hour I spent one 
night scratching out with my penknife the word 
that someone had painted on her door, the morning 
when I replaced the broken milk bottles on her 
doorstep, the afternoon when I saved her mail from 
being soaked by the rain. They will realize that in 
my modest way, I did my best always to soften the 
blows that fortune aimed at her. 


ISABEL: Dear Robert! 

GHost: I beg pardon? 

ISABEL: Nothing. 

GHost: Why do you say, “Dear Robert” ? 


ISABEL: Because . 
ing it? 


. . Why? Do you mind my say. 


cHosT: Not at all. I thank you for saying it. It 
shows me where I stand with relation to dear Robert. 
Thanks very much. You have saved me from com- 
mitting a great folly, the greatest possible folly. I 
was about to betray an inviolable secret for the 
sake of a girl. Luckily she betrayed me first. 


ISABEL: But how have I betrayed you? 


GcHosT: And that’s how it always is and how it 
always will be. And there you have the whole story 
of young girls. 


SUPERVISOR: Now what is he talking about? 


GHosT: I am speaking of young girls. Sitting in the 
park, staring at the passer-by without looking at 
him; lounging with their bicycles at a railroad 
crossing, in order to welcome the traveler with a 
gesture of parting; seated at their windows with 
a book in the lamplight, a pool of radiance between 
shadow and shadow: like flowers in summer; in 
winter, like thoughts of flowers, they dispose them- 
selves so gracefully in the world of men that we 
are convinced we see in them not the childhood of 
humanity, but its supreme expression. Between the 
world of a young girl and the world of the spirit, 
the wall seems no more than a gossamer; one 
would say that at any moment, through the soul 
of a girl, the infinite could flow into the finite and 
possess it utterly. But all at once . . 


SUPERVISOR: Now, please . . .! 


GHost: The man appears. They watch him in- 
tently. He has found some tricks with which to 
enhance his worth in their eyes. He stands on his 
hind legs in order to shed the rain better and to 
hang medals on his chest. He swells his biceps. 
They quail before him with hypocritical admira- 
tion, trembling with such fear as not even a tiger 
inspires, not realizing that of all the carnivorous 
animals, this biped alone has ineffective teeth. And 
as they gaze at him, the windows of the soul, 
through which once they saw the myriad colors of 
the outer world, cloud over, grow opaque, and in 
that moment, the story is over. 


SUPERVISOR: And life begins .. . 
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guost: Yes. The pleasure of the bed begins. And 
the pleasure of the table. And the habit of pleasure. 
And the pleasure of jealousy—and the pleasure of 
cruelty. 

suPeRvVISOR: It’s a lie. Don’t listen to him, Isabel. 
cHost: And the pleasure of suffering. And last of 
all, the pleasure of indifference. So, little by little 


the pearl loses its luster and long before it dies, 
it is dead. 


wsaBeEL: Oh, Ghost—Ghost . 


js, save me from it! 


. .! If this is what life 


cHost: No, Isabel. Your Supervisor is right. You 
belong not to us, but to him. You are as false and 
as shallow as the others. What you really love is 
not the truth, but the pleasure of vibrating end- 
lessly between two falsehoods, between Nice and 
Tours. Well, you are welcome to your little game. 
It is not through you that the riddle will be solved 
and the miracle accomplished. 


IsABEL: Oh, please—te]l me. 


cHosT: I will tell you nothing. I will tell you not 
even the name of the little flower which carpets 
the fields of death, whose petals I shall bring one 
day to someone more fortunate than you. Take her 
in your arms now, Supervisor. Spring that wolf- 
trap of yours about her—and may she never again 
escape while she lives! 


ISABEL: Oh, please—please! (She runs into the arms 
of the GHost, who kisses her tenderly, then pushes 
her away.) 


cHosT: Farewell, Isabel. (He goes.) (1saBEeL stands 
still a moment, then she falls. The supERVISOR runs 
to her.) 


supervisor: Doctor! Doctor! Help! Quickly! (But 
it is the INSPECTOR who runs in.) 


INSPECTOR: What’s happened? Has he come? Has 
he gone? 


SUPERVISOR: He tried to take her with him. But 
she’s still breathing .. . 


INSPECTOR: Her head is hot. 

SUPERVISOR: Her feet are cold. 

INSPECTOR: He must have tried to drag her off by 
the feet. Rather clumsy of him. 


ISABEL: (Opening her eyes) Where am I? 


SUPERVISOR: In my arms, darling. (She faints again 
Oh! She’s gone again! 


INSPECTOR: Because your answer was insufficient. 
She is trying to come back from very far away. 
She requires precise directions. 

ISABEL: (Stirring restlessly) Where am I? Where 
am |? 

INSPECTOR: On the planet Earth, my child, the third 
satellite of the sun. And if you feel a little dizzy, 
its only because this earth is spinning. One soon 
gets used to it. 


ISABEL: Who am [|? 


SUPERVISOR: Isabel. Isabel. 
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INSPECTOR: You are one of the higher mammals. 


Species: human. Sex: female. And a first-rate speci- 
men. 


ISABEL: What's that? 
SUPERVISOR: It’s the military band rehearsing. 


INSPECTOR: It’s a wave motion of the air, little 
female, vibrating on your eardrums, which convey 
the impulse through the hammer, the anvil and the 
stirrup to the cochlea of the ear. There—she’s com- 
ing to. You see? Nothing like a dose of science to 
restore one to one’s senses. Give a young school- 
teacher a whiff of a technical term, and she pricks 
up her ears at once. 


SUPERVISOR: Her heart has stopped! Help! Help! 
Doctor! (The pocror comes in, unhurried. He is 
followed by a curious parcel of citizens, including 
MONSIEUR ADRIAN and PAPA TELLIER.) 


poctor: Here I am. It’s all right. I’ve brought the 
remedy. 


SUPERVISOR: Doctor! She’s dead! 

poctor: Don’t worry. 

ADRIAN: I smell something. What is that? Brimstone. 
poctror: You're just in time, Mr. Adrian. Sit at 
this table, please. 

TELLIER: Open the windows. The windows. She 
needs air. 


poctor: She doesn’t need air: She’s not breathing. 
Sit down. Here’s a deck of cards. When I give the 
word, begin to play. 


TELLIER: To play what? 

poctor: Anything. Casino. (The little girls crowd 
in. ) 

THE GirRLs: Is she alive? Is she alive? 

poctor: Not yet. 

INSPECTOR: Clear out, children. 


poctor: No, no. Come in, children. Come in, all 
of you. We shall all have to work at this. Now. 
When I give the word, you will start reciting your 
lessons. 


GIRLS: Which lessons? 
pocTtor: Any lessons. 


INSPECTOR: Doctor, what in the name of heaven...? 
ARMANDE enters.) 


ARMANDE: I hear she is burnt to a cinder. 
SUPERVISOR: Not quite. 

ARMANDE: The best thing is to rub her nose with 
garlic. 

poctor: Never mind the garlic. Come in, please. 
And your sister. And start chattering. 

LEONIDE: (Comes in) What does he say? 
ARMANDE: To start chattering. 


LEONIDE: Why should we chatter? We never chatter. 
Who says we chatter? 


poctor: That’s it. Don’t stop. 


INSPECTOR: Doctor, what is all this nonsense? 
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INSPECTOR: Enlightened democracy is working as usual. I restore your district to you in perfect 


order 


Ma.tcoLtm Keen, LEvEEN MacGratu, WesLey Appy 


poctor: Don’t you understand? Isabel is neither 
drowned nor run over. Her body is in perfect con- 
dition. But her spirit has left it. To induce it to 
return, we must batter at the gate of death with 
the sounds of life. 


INSPECTOR: Wouldn’t it be better if you gave her 
some adrenalin? 


poctor: What she needs is not adrenalin, but per- 


suasion. 

INSPECTOR: I don’t understand. 
MAYOR: Nor I. 

ADRIAN: Do you get it? 
TELLIER: What? 


LEONIDE: What are they saving? 


ARMANDE: That they don’t understand 


LEONIDE: Who does? 
THE GIRLS: We do! We do! 
MAYOR: You do? 


VIOLA: We have to make life more real than death 
for her. 


LUCY: We have to bring the sounds of life to bear 
on her spirit. 


GILBERTE: Like a ray of sunshine 

patsy: Like a symphony 

Lucy: Like artificial respiration 

IRENE: And when she feels the tempo of living 


paisy: When she catches the rhythm 
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VIOLA: A word will touch her heart 


GILBERTE: And her heart will begin to beat 


pocTor: Bravo, children! And now that you under- 
stand, Mr. Mayor, will you take charge of the street 


noises ? 


MAYOR: The blacksmith? The carpenter? 
poctor: The carts. The trucks. (The mayor Aur- 
ries out. 


Inspector, you will contribute at regular 
intervals the phrases of your profession 


INSPECTOR: I have no professional phrases other 
than those that best express the principles of Truth 
and Justice. 


pocTtor: That’s it exactly To the SUPERVISOR. 
And you 


SUPERVISOR: I love you, Isabel! 

poctor: That’s it 

INSPECTOR: As an elected official of a glorious de- 
mocracy 


SUPERVISOR: [ 


DOCTOR: Taps with hi tick The “I love you” 
is a trifle weak, the 
loud. And please remember this is a very difficult 


“slorious democracy.” a bit too 


transition to manage. We must keep in time Ready? 
He tabs the table with his stick. like the conductor 
f an orchestra. After a liminary flourish, he 


symphony begins, 


, 
cording to his heat 
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women begin 


INSPECTOR ins a speech. From 
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imitation, but life itself—an auto horn, a motor 
racing, a carpenter hammering, the ring of a ham- 
mer on an anvil, steps, laughter, a passer-by whis- 
ling “Parlez-moi d’amour.”’) 


THE GIRLS: Two times two is four. 

apRIAN: Your deal. 

THE GIRLS: Two times three is six. 
TELLIER: Cut. 

THE GIRLS: Two times four is eight. 
mwspecTOR: Imperishable honor . 

THE GIRLS: Two times five is ten. 

sRMANDE: I don’t like to send it to the cleaner. 
rue cirLS: Henry the Fourth died in 1610 
INSPECTOR: Socio-economic determinism. 
recuieR: I'll take the Jack. 

tHE ciRLS: Louis the Thirteenth . . . 
LeonIDE: The yolks of two eggs. 
inspecTOR: Ensuring a living wage for all. 
rue GIRLS: Mounted the throne 
supERVISOR: I love you, Isabel. 

THE GIRLS: Louis the Fourteenth was born 
LEONIDE: In a moderate oven, not too hot 
suPERVISOR: I love you, Isabel. 

INSPECTOR: The Progressive Party 

THE cirLs: Ascended the throne 

LEONIDE: Larded with suet. 

reELLIER: And the ace of spades for me. 


THE GIRLS: Died in the year 1715. (The pocror 
is in his stride now. He signals for a pianissimo 
passage. The military band, offstage, accompanies 
throughout. 


INSPECTOR: The re-orientation of basic products... 
suPERVISOR: I love you, Isabel. 

INSPECTOR: The implementation of government 
policy 

ARMANDE: A buttonhole stitch is the only solution. 
rELLIER: Take some and leave some. I’!] take the ten. 
INSPECTOR: Special areas of legislation. 

THE GIRLS: 1793—The Terror. 

INSPECTOR: Liquidation of the lower brackets . 
ADRIAN: Building sixes, if you please. 

THE GIRLS: Louis the Sixteenth lost his head... . 
SUPERVISOR: I love you, Isabel. 

ARMANDE: Chiffon velvet doesn’t wear . . 


TELLIER: Two of clubs. (And now crescendo and 
marcato. 


THE GiRLs: Columbus discovered .. . 
INSPECTOR: The business cycle 
THE GIRLS: In 1492. 


LEONIDE: With a woman he found in the gutter . 
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INSPECTOR: Horizontal integration. 

THE GIRLS: Magellan sailed around the world . . . 
INSPECTOR: Cartelization of industry. 

THE GIRLS: Fifteen hundred twenty-one. 
ARMANDE: She wore black lace petticoats! 
LEONIDE: Black lace? Really? 

ISABEL: (Shuddering) Black lace? Really! 

ALL: What? What did she say? 

SUPERVISOR: Doctor! She spoke! 


poctor: If black lace petticoats won’t do the trick, 
nothing will. We're getting through to her. Now 
once more—and all together. (They resume 
presto and fortissimo.) 


THE GIRLS: Vasco da Gamma 

LEONIDE: Brown on both sides. 

ADRIAN: I have cards. 

INSPECTOR: And vested interests . 

THE GirRLs: Sailed to India 

TELLIER: Spades as well .. . 

THE GIRLS: In fourteen hundred ninety-eight. 
ARMANDE: Lined throughout with crimson satin 


ISABEL: (Murmurs restlessly) Crimson — crimson 
satin 


INSPECTOR: Poor girl .. . 

SUPERVISOR: Isabel . 

ISABEL: (Sitting up suddenly) Robert! 
SUPERVISOR: I love you! (And she is in his arms.) 
INSPECTOR: She’s saved. 

THE GIRLS: She’s saved! She’s saved! 


ISABEL: Black lace! Crimson satin! Oh, Robert! 
Life is so beautiful! 


pocTor: She’s lost. 
LEONIDE: What? What are they saying? 
ARMANDE: That she’s saved and lost. 


INSPECTOR: (Taking the floor) Fellow citizens, the 
administration desires to thank you for your co- 
operation in this most unusual and difficult case. 
Trivial as it may now seem, it was nevertheless 
pregnant 


LEONIDE: What's he saying? 
ARMANDE: Pregnant. 
LEONIDE: What? Already? 


INSPECTOR: With incalculable consequences. I am 
happy to say that through the combined efforts of 
government and science, we have brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion 


THE GIRLS: Conclusion. 


INSPECTOR: One of the most dangerous outbreaks of 
radical activity in the history of the republic. 


THE GIRLS: Republic. 
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INSPECTOR: Quiet, you. After this victory, we may 
be sure... (The mayor runs on breathlessly. 
MAYOR: Inspector! Inspector! The lottery! 
INSPECTOR: What’s wrong with the lottery? 
MAYOR: Guess who won the motorcycle ? 
INSPECTOR: Who? 

mayor: The Mother Superior. 

insPpecTOR: Aha! And the grand cash priz 
THE GIRLS: Monsieur Dumas! Monsieur Dumas! 


MAYOR: Monsieur Dumas, the millionaire! 


guy gillette 
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INSPECTOR: Mr. Mayor, my congratulations. Ep. 
lightened democracy is working as usual. I restore 
your district to you in perfect order. The danger 
is past. 

mayor: And Isabel? 

ISABEL: I love you, Robert 

Isabel is saved 


INSPECTOR: 


poctor: The interlude is over. 


The military band 
crashes into a fanfare. 
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The New Records | 


(continued from page 6) 


the instruments with taste and dis 
cernment. The Hindemith work 
springs more from the head than the 
heart, but there is much in it to ad 
mire. Both artists acquit themselye; 
very well indeed, taking the rhythm 
complexities in stride and emerging 
with mature conceptions of both 
works. 

There is something queer about the 
Mass which Igor Stravinsky wrote g 
couple of years ago for male voices 
and ten wind instruments. To begin 
with, Stravinsky is a shrewd busines. 
man and almost never puts pen tp 
paper without someone’s having firs 
commissioned him and laid cash op 
the line; the fact that the Mass was not 
commissioned would seem to indicate 
exceptional inner compulsion, but | 
have heard it twice in concert and 
several times on the new Victor re 
cording, and I’m still unable to find 
anything in it which for more thana 
few bars at a time escapes being pure 
ly mechanical. A man of Stravinsky's 
tremendous virtuosity never writes 
anything cheesy, naturally; but in« 
work of this sort one expects some 
thing more than what seems merely a 
series of exercises proving one tech 
nical point or another. The perform 
ance, under the composer’s direction, 
is all it should be, but the net result is 
disaffecting. 

Darius Milhaud’s snappy little 
“Scaramouche” suite for two pianos 
has been recorded several times, bul 
a new Victor single, made by Pierre 
Luboshutz and Genia Nemenofl, 
strikes me as being the best of them. 
In his earlier years, Milhaud serveds 
stint in the diplomatic service in Rio 
de Janeiro, where the local music im 
pressed him strongly; about the same 
time he took a fancy to American jaa, 
and both these influences brighten the 
pages of “Scaramouche.” There is @ 
special skill to writing for two pianos, 
and Milhaud makes them sound likes 
million dollars. 

—AupITak 
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Actor Goes to School 


(continued from page 37) 


the devil if the actor makes a jerky 
movement on the fence, because he 
cannot cut away on a jerky move- 
ment. He also requires that the actor 
hold his head dead-still for the close- 
up and still register the same position 
as he was before. The sound man has 
a hundred problems with his mike, 
and with getting a clear track. If the 
actor has a cigarette, ten more prob- 
lems. If he wears a hat, and removes 
it, twenty more, and so on. 

However, if the actor knows what 
his technicians need, things are sim- 
pler immediately. He is told “Go from 
the stump to the fence as fast as you 
can. Climb it, and shout. Joe wants a 
long angle here. Bill wants a close-up 
of the face. And watch it for sound.” 
One or two quick looks at the setup, 
and Mr. Actor knows what to do. 

Paragraphs could be spent here in 
explaining just what each of these 
men require, but space won't permit 
it. Suffice it to say that if the actor 
knows why he can’t deliver a line on 
a movement at the end of the scene 
(the cutter can’t cut it if there is dia- 
logue over a terminal movement) 5 he 
can put his mind at ease. 

Each problem is a big one. Light- 
ing. Sound. Focus. Movement. Cut- 
ting. Set-dressing, and so on. Little 
things like where to look into a lens 
are vital. You can’t learn these things 
even on a set. But you can learn them 
in a cutting room, or at a school. I’ve 
heard cutters say “You'd think so- 
and-so would know better. He’s been 
in pictures for twelve-fifteen years. 
But no, he has to go and ruin a shot.” 
Immediately so-and-so’s value drops. 

I hate to admit it, as an experi- 
enced actor, but I walk on a set with 
more confidence now than I had be- 
fore. When the directions begin to fly 
I know why now. It’s much easier to 
follow orders when you know why 
they’re given to you. And learning 
why they’re given to you is the actor’s 
job. It can’t be learned fully just by 
acting. 


BESSIE V. HICKS 
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Prokofiev’s 
War And Peace 


(continued from page 45) 


theme, and its language is incom- 
patible with the imagery of sound. 
The story is developed in eleven 
scenes. The first six picture, with a 
sense of impending disaster, the love 
of Natasha Rostova for Prince An- 
drei Bolkonsky, her passing infatua- 
tion for Anatol Kuragin, and her dis- 
covery of Count Pierre Bezukhov’s 
secret passion. With the seventh scene, 
war engulfs the individual characters 
in sacrifice and suffering that are to 
regenerate each, and peasant militia, 
guerrillas, and soldiers of the regular 
Russian army become the central fig- 
ures. Mass scenes, rich in genre 
naturalness and dynamism, set forth 
the battle. The action shifts from the 
Russian camp to the headquarters of 
the French high command, from the 
slaughter of Borodino and the burn- 
ing of Moscow to the snow-covered 
highway by which the enemy retreats 
and the lonely hut at Yaroslavl where 
Natasha returns to the dying Andrei. 
Napoleon and Kutusov, with the 
pomp and intrigue that swirl about 
them, cross and re-cross the stage. 
The clamor and commotion are 
climaxed by Kutusov’s victorious en- 
try into Moscow and the apotheosis 
of the aged field marshal—and of 
“Mother Russia”—by the people. 
The dramatic plan has an un- 
orthodoxy that is typical of Proko- 
fiev. Since his student days a pas- 
sion for experiment has been his 
salient trait, and novel methods of 





fascinate him as 
much as novel means of musical ex- 


libretto-making 


pression. Sometimes his innovations 
go awry, but he continues obstinately 
to seek new paths into the future. In 
“War and Peace” the slips are many. 
The construction is overcomplicated, 
the eleven scenes lack integral design, 
the greater part of the sixty dramatis 
personae appear episodically or only 
once. This often results in kaleidos- 
copic action, in undeveloped dramatic 
lines, and in fragmentary character- 
ization. A case in point is Pierre 
Bezukhov, who all but loses his role 
of hero for that of commentator. The 
brief, metaphoric phrases with which 
Prokofiev has him philosophize on the 
march of events rob him of the domi- 
nating passion that is an intrinsic part 
of his personality. The figure of Ana- 
tol Kuragin, too, forfeits something of 





its color. In transplanting each to the 


stage Prokofiev inadvertently blunted 
the sharp individuality that could 
have made possible forceful portraj. 
ture. Natasha, on the other hand, 
comes vibrantly alive. The vivid psy. 
chology and the sensitive music of her 
image make it the loveliest that he has 
created for the theatre. Her scenes— 
the spring nocturne at the Rostoyy 
country estate, the Bezukhovs’ ball, 
the frustrated elopement with Anatol, 
the deathbed delirium of Andrei—are 
among the most truthful pages iy 
modern lyric drama. A number of 
episodic characters are painted jp 
equally sure strokes: the petulant 
elder Prince Bolkonsky, canny Aunt 
Akhrosimova, the gypsy Matriosha, 
the troika driver Balaga, the peasant. 
patriot Sherbatyi, and, in particular, 
Bonaparte. Stripped of portrait de. 
tails, the gambler alone stands forth, 
staking all on his last card. Above the 
entire pageant looms the mighty fig- 
ure of Kutusov. 

The most potent resources of Pro. 
kofiev’s palette are his barbarically 
harsh timbres, convulsive rhythms, 
and strident harmonies. All three went 
into the symphonic pictures of burn- 
ing Moscow and the peasants’ triumph 
over the foe. These huge frescoes of 
sound are conceived on a scale that 
has no equal even in Russian opera, 
though here again Mussorgsky 
pointed the way. Moreover, the thun- 
derous choral scenes denote a re 
awakening of the Russian heroic-épic 
traditign founded by Glinka, a tradi- 
tion which Prokofiev had applied— 
though less evidently—in his earlier 
scores for the films “Alexander Nevs- 
ky” and “Ivan the Terrible.” The most 
rousing of these scenes are that which 
ushers in the opera, that of the refu- 
gees from pillaged Smolensk, and that 
of the people as they rally to Kutusov. 
The first version of the choral pro 
logue was a symphonic overture built 
on the interplay of the leitmotifs of 
the individual characters with those 
of the people. Prokofiev tells that he 
substituted a chorus announcing the 
invasion in order to precipitate the 
listener into the atmosphere of war 
and permeate the opening scene, 
which in the novel breathes a pastoral 
calm, with a sense of the danger that 
is the mainspring of the action. 

The most surprising feature of the 
musical setting is the recitative. True 
to his operatic principles, Prokofiev 
has dispensed with conventions he 
holds to be “fossilized”: arias, ensem- 
bles, rounded melodic constructions 
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of all kinds. Yet, in contrast to his 
previous operas, “War and Peace 

contains many recitatives in which 
melody has clear precedence over the 
natural inflections of speech. In fact, 
these recitatives tend so markedly to- 
ward rounded, singing melody that 
they are often ill suited to the natural- 
istic text. The result is a disturbing 
combination of sensitive lyricism and 
matter-of-fact prose, a contradiction 
between words and music that is fatal 
in lyric drama and, in this instance, 
far from simple to correct. Struc- 
tural defects, such as the prolixity 
of episodic characters and scenes, 
could be eliminated in the process of 
theatrical production. (The composer 
himself has noted in the score a whole 
series of possible cuts.) But to re- 
write the entire text, except the choral 
pages drawn from popular songs of 
the period, would be intolerable 
drudgery to a man of Prokofiev's 
passion for endless new exploration. 
His wife, the poet Myra Mendelson, 
who collaborated in adapting the 
novel (the dramatic conception was 
his own, she helped pick out usable 
lines for the individual scenes) might 
take on the job. However, it is dubious 
if this gifted woman or, for that mat- 





the name in lights 


ter, any theatre poet could handle the 
formidable task satisfactorily. 

Indeed, the chief reason for shelv- 
ing the opera lies, in this writer's 
opinion, in the range and intricacy of 
its literary basis. Wagner had to learn 
that the “Nibelungenlied” could not 
be compressed into a single libretto. 
Berlioz was forced to plan his drama- 
tization of the “Aeneid” as two full- 
length tragedies. Prokofiev failed to 
profit by these examples, and his error 
has been borne in upon him. Never- 
theless, he has given proof of a spir- 
itual growth of which his genius 
seemed incapable during his émigré 
period, when parodic or guignol ma- 
terial alone attracted him and his 
music consisted mainly in brilliant 
jugglery with abstract sounds. There 
can be no doubt that in passing 
through the forge that the attempt to 
embody the epic in music must have 
meant, Prokofiev’s artistic personality 
has entered a further stage of develop- 
ment: the glimpses of greatness which 
the present version of “War and 
Peace” affords induce the hope that 
a second version, conceived anew, 
may yet be undertaken to do full 
justice to the scope and vision of 
Tolstoy’s masterpiece. 
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| EXPERIENCE and TRAINING 






Did you know — 
Pasadena Playhouse continuously 
operates 4 stages, a touring company, 
complete television and radio studios! 


EXPERIENCE 

Practical experience in acting, direct- 
ing, set and costume design, lighting, 
playwriting and theatre administration, 
preparatory to professional or academic 
career! In one school year, students 
presented 724 performances of 248 
productions to paying audiences! 


TRAINING 
Speech, play analysis, body move- 
ment, Shakespeare, make-up, history 
and lit. of drama, and more degree 
and non-degree courses are given by 
noted, practicing professionals. Terms 
begin Sept., Jan.,March and June. 


TODAY write Gen. Mgr. for more info. 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
THEATRE ARTS COLLEGE 

33 S. El Molino Ave. + Pasadena 1, Calif. 
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IN LOS ANGELES: 
Dazian's of California, inc., 731 S. Hope Street 





Discovering a Play 


(continued from page 43) 


“Bernarda” too, but it was not pos- 
sible to let the actors talk out the 
whole play from their chairs. One had 
to try to find in movement, in the 
bodies of the performers, a_ plastic 
counterpart to the dialogue. It was 
hard. These bodies too often seemed 
inert and inorganic, conforming to 
the force of gravity, rather than defy- 
ing it. A Spaniard would certainly 
have said that, since our fast passages 
were not fast enough, our light pas- 
sages light enough, nor our climaxes 
big enough, the production lacked the 
variety and range of Lorca. 

I was told by Frenchmen and Ital- 
ians that Lorca resembled Synge and 
would therefore be no problem in 
Dublin, and I remember the intelli- 
gent comparison of the two play- 
wrights in Edwin Honig’s book on the 
former. None the less Synge himself 
was always a big problem in Dublin: 
the manager of the Abbey told me he 
emptied the theatre for five years. In 
any event “Bernarda” is the least 
Syngian of Lorca’s plays—it was Ib- 
sen and not the Irishman I used as an 
analogue—nor do | find anywhere in 
Synge the Spaniard’s sudden and 
drastic emotionality. On the contrary, 
the Irish humor which I admitted into 
the play at certain points, preferring 
it to a vacuum, proved too gentle and 
amiable for the Spaniard’s play. 

I tried to help the actors in their 
fight against the Irish mildness by a 
shockingly severe staging of the play. 
I did not use the Abbey’s red velvet 
curtain, but a very primitive one of 
rough white sheeting and only about 
seven feet high. It hung from a double 
rod which was in turn suspended on 
ropes which I left visible. The set was 
open at the sides and top leaving the 
“innards” of the theatre on show as in 
some of Thornton Wilder’s plays 
(though I didn’t mean anyone to 
think of Wilder). 

If I have mentioned some of the 
problems of doing a Spanish play in 
Ireland, I should add that doing it in 
England or America would probably 
be harder still. Professional acting in 
these countries tends to be exclusively 
“sophisticated,” and as to poetry the 
special feat of our actors is to dress 
up the tired urbanity of “The Cock- 
tail Party” or the undergraduate 
fancy talk of “The Lady’s Not for 
Burning.” How could these people 












‘ABBE WORKSHOP 


T HE ABBE WORKSHOP now in 

its 4th year offers the advanced 
student actor an unequaled oppor- 
tunity to develop and showcase his 
talent by working in one of the coun- 
try’s foremost experimental theatres, 
12 new plays next year. 





Apply now for Fall term, 
ABBE PRACTICAL WORKSHOP 


310 Riverside Drive 
b N. Ve 23, HN. Y. 4 


‘THEATRE 


Est. 1894, Puplis: Fred Astaire, Peggy Ann Garner, Lizbeth 
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| Scott, Lee Tracy, Robin Morgan, John Battle, Don Dumphy, 


STAGE * RADIO * TELEVIS 


DRAMA—SPEECH—VOCAL—MUSICAL COMEDY 
DIRECTING—DANCING—VARIETY 
Training essential to a career, and personal use, 
Public appearances stressed. Registration Now. 


Approved for Vets. Annex for Teens and Children, 
Write Sec'y Montaire, The Alviene 
1780 Broadway, New York City 19 Tel. CO5-8025 





Kay Sevier Nan McFarland 


THEATRICAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


“We have no stock— 
we simply shop” 
for all of your supplies. 
Shopping “finds"— 
Portable electric spray-guns $37.95 


Wall-paper and border stencils 50c to $5 
(Price Subject to Change without Notice) 


140 E. 52nd Mu 8-1194 
NEW YORK 22 


Changing Your 
Address? 


Subscribers are request- 
ed to report immediately 
any change of address to 
Theatre Arts, 4800 
North Kenneth Ave., 
Chicago 30, Illinois; as 
well as to the local post- 
master. 
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oe School of Distinction 
Classes For 
TAP, BALLET, TOE, SPANISH, 
MUSICAL COMEDY, ACROBATICS 
Evening classes 


for Business People 
For Information Apply To 


Jack Stanly’s 
School of the Dance 


1658 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-9223 











SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


@ Stage @ Screen @ Radio 

@ Television @ Play Production 

Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice— 
Make-up 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


*, 1511 Gough Street, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
4q Prospect 6-4040 
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COMPLETE 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


years of successful training in Piano, Nor- 


CONSERVATORY 


ae 
Pub. School Music (Beginners and 
), Choral Conducting, Ear Training 
& Sight Singing, Voice, History and Analysis 
of ae c, Harmony, Arranging, Advanced Com- 
pe ion, Violin, Cornet-Trumpet (Beg. and 
Pr ), Clarimet, Sax, Guitar, Mandolin. The 
o 
l 


mal Pian 


Supervisors 


ly home study school teaching all courses 
oe ng to Bachelor of Music Degree. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E234, 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, lil. 
Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for..... 


course 


City, Stat 


Give Experiencs . Age 


BROADWAY PRODUCERS SPECIFY 


GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS 


PACKED AND PRICED SPECIALLY FOR 
COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS 


Complete linc of scenic ertists' supplies 


for cotologue ond lot 


GOTHIC COLOR CO. 


90 NINTH AVENUE 


Lie 


* NEW YORK 11,N Y 
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| make bells ring,” 


make any contact with a peasant cul- 
ture? Or render a poetry that has not 
been filtered through a university 
education? 

Ireland is a less obviously dramatic 
country than I expected before going 
there. The middle class is as dull and 
dead as elsewhere and life in the 
streets of Dublin has none of the color 
of life in many continental cities. Yet 
I am afraid there are many dramas 
behind the gray walls, one of which is 
that same drama of sterility which 
Lorca found in Spain. 

Ireland and Spain are two of the 
remaining vestiges of Catholic peas- 
ant civilization. Lorca’s play springs 
from this civilization, gives it amaz- 
ingly full expression, and is a bitter 
rejection of it. If the Franco govern- 
ment is not prepared to permit such 
public rejections, one can hardly be 
surprised. If Ireland is prepared to 
permit them, so much the better for 
her—and her future. 

But I am far from wishing to im- 
ply that only the faults of Ireland 
helped our production along. For all 
the tameness of the Irish bourgeoisie, 
there is still imagination among the 
“lower orders,” and this imagination 
still gives itself to us in poetic and 
witty speech. Synge was wrong in 
thinking the old poetry would disap- 
pear in a generation; his nephew and 
biographer informed me that the 
speech of Synge’s County Wicklow is 
as fine as ever. I observed for myself 
that Dublin still speaks the language 
the world knows from O’Casey’s 
“Juno” and “Plough,” and I had to 
thank Ireland for the freshness of 
spirit that went into the speaking of 
even the slightest lines in “Bernarda” 
—Amelia’s “You'd think he was a 
silver Saint Bartholomew” or Adela’s 
“I wish I were a reaper.”” When Pon- 
“Don’t defy me, Adela, don’t 
defy me! I can shout, light lamps, and 


cia says: 


and Adela replies: 
“Bring four thousand yellow flares 
and set them about the walls of the 
yard: no one can stop what has to 
I can imagine what mum- 
bling or what phony rhetoric the West 
End would make of it. Controlled by 


the Irish voice and comprehended by 


happen,” 


the Irish imagination the passage had 
both truth and beauty. It could be 
“discovered” by its director and, I 
should think, by its public. 

That no play is discovered in its 


| entirety by a single production should 


not depress us.. The fact is a tribute to 
the richness of the art whose servants 
we are, 























att Largest 
collection the 


world's finest costumes. 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 

Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 

Brothers Circus, Sonja Henle and other ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an average 

of 100 amateur productions every week. Send 

us @ list of your requirements and be sure 
Brooks costumes your next show! 


SEG Se § 


1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 
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CANADIAN : 
DISTRIBUTOR ’ 
Instanteneous ' 

Recording Service + 
56-58 Wellington $., E. ' 
Toronto, Ont., Con. 


DEPT. TA-10 
150 West 46th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THEATRE PRODUCTION Service 
430 BROADWAY NEW YORK 












estimates and color renderings. Please 


be sure to include measurements. 











By Popular Request 


for all those readers who use theatre arts as a handy guide 7 
to the modern theatre and those who just enjoy thumbing 


through their back issues . . . . 


Theatre Arts Presents 


a handsome addition to your library . . . a permanent 


binder to hold your theatre arts for all time. this gold 





stamped binder, sturdy enough to withstand constant us- 


Sag oor 


age, is the perfect gift—for yourself and all theatre arts 


minded friends. $2.50. 


RPA aI 


7 
send check or money order to: : 


THEATRE ARTS 4800 N. KENNETH, CHICAGO 30, ILL. 1 


SP Holds 12 Issues ] 
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TO NEW MEMBERS 


WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT 
OF THE CLASSICS CLUB 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 












Both of thee beeutfally bound, superbly decrrated editions of 
PLATO “ARISTOTLE 












FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 
OTHING short of amazing is the way these classics— PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett translation, 
written two thousand years ago—hit so many nails and contains the five great dialogues—Apology, Crito, 
squarely on the head today! Here, in the clearest reasoning Phaedo, Symposium, and the Republic. ARISTOTLE in- 
in all literature, two of the greatest scholars of all time cludes the five celebrated essays—Metaphysics, Parts of 
tell us how to live intelligently happy lives, whether we inimals, Nicomachean Ethics, Politics, and Poetics. These 
possess worldly wealth or only the riches in our hearts De Luxe editions have been brilliantly edited by Louise 
and minds. Little escaped the discussions of Plato and Aris- R. Loomis, Professor Emeritus of Wells College. And both 
totle, and their ideas are astonishingly timely now. are yours free, as membership gifts from The Classics Club! 
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Walter J. Black, President G 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Why The Classics Club Offers You 
These Two Books Free 


oe Member and send me, ILL YOU ADD these two volumes to your ee Book Club of its Kine 
bt 1) Lux Classics Ii} . rst t reyry } 

" ‘ ibrary—as membership gifts m Th ( ( diffoume eulne 
Edit PLATO ARISTOTLE. . “5 : E I ib is different f 
th ¢ Classics Club? You are invited to join today k 1. Ic distributes to its cl 
‘ and to receive on approval beautiful edi world s at a low price. 2. Its member 
j tions of the world’s greatest masterpieces . ligated to Cake any specific number ot 

These books ' 7 
I tinguished literary authorities, were chosen "et ‘ ‘ g I have 
cause the ter the greatest et ent a stamped in genuine 
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Natural Color That “Springs 


to Life” in Your Pictures! 


Ask any amateur...any advance 
amateur ...about the big difference # 
color film. They'll tell you Ansco, ang 
only Ansco, gives you the soft, subtig 
delicate colors you actually see in natug 


—not colors garish, vivid, over - bright 


Soft flesh tones, natural foliage, paste 
blue skies... that’s the way Ans@ 
Color Film translates nature’s gorgeou 
color spectrum on your screen or @ 
prints ...in crisp, clear pictures with 
““third-dimension”’ realism. Today, loaf 
your camera with the one and onl 
NATURAL color film! Ansco, Bing 
hamton, New York. A Division @ 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
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“‘From Research to Reality. 
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620 ROLLS 





